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Volume of the Henry Irving 


Rdited by Henre Irving and Frank Marshall. 
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by PL A. Marshall and other Shakespearean 
scholars, and over 600 illustrations by Gor- 
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effective way avery lofty and beautiful indi- 
viduality.’’— British Quarterly Revieu 

“Interspersed with the accounts of the plays 


in Which she has appeared, 
of dramatic autobiograph 
value.’ —Neturday Revieu 
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—i. W. Emerson. 
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know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 

** An important body of cheap literature, for 
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ful.’’—Protessor Henry Morley. 
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HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F. L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe ; 
with additions and corrections derived from 
Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 
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AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by 
Emma 8S. Buchheim. $1.40. 
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Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZZUS) ON BENEFITS. 
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lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 
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A. Ashworth. $1.40, 
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A New Look 
By Robert Loves Stevenson, 


The Black \ rrow. 


A Tale of the Two Roses. 


With Twelve Full-Page Dllustrations by Will H 


Low and Alfred Brennan, 
L2mo, paper, o0 cents > cloth, $1.00, 
‘The Black Arrow’ is the quintessence of ro 


mance, The action passes in the turbulent times 
of the long York and Lancaster duel in Eng 
late in the reign of the unhappy Henry the Sixth. 


world of 


land, 


From the first page the reader is in the 
Scott Richard of Gloweester 
the 


and Shakespeare. 
‘and shows glimpses of 
to bring him to the 
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the 
welters in the 


rides across the stax 
qualities which, later, 
throne and to Bosworth Field. 
and the little town of Shorebs 
scene of the book, 
of the tinal battle 
wicked Sir Daniel 
lover whose heart she has prettily won while dis 
guised in boy's attire. The full-page illustrations 
by Will Hf. and Alfred Brennan entire! 


ure 
are Specht 
Shoreby itselt 
gore which overwhelms the 


and restores Joanna to tine 


Low are 





in sympathy with the romantic and adventurous 
spirit of the tale. 
MR. STEVENSON S OTHER BOOKS 
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portance of the officials mentioned above. I 
do not know a single Federal office-holder from 
this city who is there.” 

This is all true so far as Federal officials are 
concerned, 
vention is a great advance upon any which 


In that respect the present Con- 


has been held by a party in power for many 
years. 
port of New York was a Republican dele 
gate, and was one of the recognized lead- 
ers of the Blaine boom. Now the Col- 
lector of the port is attending to the 


Four years ago the Collector of the 


duties of his oflice, and, so far as 
we have been able to Jearn, all his assist- 
Deputy - Collector — Davis, 
are doing the same. We wish that the 
same thing could be said of State and city 


ants, except 


officials, but it cannot. There is a shame- 
fully large number of them from this State 
present at St. Louis, but of course the Presi 
dent has no control over them. The absence 
of Federal officials is, however, a gain which 
can scarcely be overestimated. For the 
first time in many years, it can be truth- 
fully said that the custom-houses of the 
land are taking no part in the nomina 
tion of a President. When we consider that 
the last Republican Collector of New York 
received his appointment as a reward for 
service rendered ina national Convention, 
and went to the following national Conven 
tion as a delegate and worker for the man 
who secured him his reward, in spite of the 
fact that the giving of the reward split the 
party in twain and brought on a quarrel 
which incited a lunatic to shoot the President, 
we begin to realize what progress civil-ser- 
vice reform has made. 


Mr. Collins's speech as Chairman of the 
Convention at St. Louis was much above 
the level of such efferts. It was measured 
and dignified in tone, and free from extrava- 
gance of every description. He indulged but 
slenderly in the old, time-honored ‘‘ arraign 
ment” of the enemy, and made a more 
impressive deliverance of the Democratic 
gospel than the party has listened to since 
the old days before slavery began to bewil 
der the disciples. We wish we could say as 
much for the blast with which the redoubta 
ble Mr. Dougherty renominated Mr. Cleve 
land. The noise of it was tremendous, but 
It is well that 

whom the 


the sense of it only scanty. 

it made no difference by 
nomination was made, or how it was made, 
Some Tammany man had to do the work, 
and Mr. Dougherty now carries the Tamma 
ny trombone, and, ‘‘ Gad, sir,” as we once 
heard a colored man remark of a player 
of that instrument, ‘chow he makes that 
thing talk,” 


It was Mr. Dougherty who | 





treated the last meeting of the State Bar Asso- 


ciation to a ‘‘ paper” on the awful license of 
the press, about which he displayed great 
gloom fora man of naturally buoyant tem 
Mr. Bourke Cockran, who is the 


} 


perament. 


The Nation. 


The Democratic Convention of 


reform.” 
1888 ‘‘reaftirms the platform adopted by its 
representatives in the Convention of 1884,” 
and with reference to this particular subject 
says: ‘‘ Honest reform in the civil service has 
been inaugurated and maintained by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and he has brought the pub- 
lic service to the highest standard of efli 
ciency, not only by rule and precept, but 
by the example of his own untiring and un 
selfish administration of public affairs.” It 
will thus be seen that the party occupies pre 
cisely the same position on this subject now 
as four vears ago, Then it grudgingly de 
clared in favor of ‘‘ honest civil-service re 
form”; now it reaffirms that declaration 
and endorses in the same grudging way the 
inauguration and maintenance of ‘* honest 
civil service reform ” by the President. 


As the time for the Chicago Convention 
draws near, it becomes apparent that Mr. 
Sherman will lead all competitors on the 
first ballot His friends claim 340 deleeates 
to start with, 411 being a majority. It is not 
unlikely that he will have upwards of 300, 
This will constitute a very powerful attract- 
ing body, especially since Mr. Sherman has 
managed his boom this time in sucha way 
as not to give any just cause of offence to 
any other candidate. ‘The formidableness of 
his strength is attested unmistakably by the 
alarm which it creates among the Blaine-or 
Bust faction, who have partly recovered from 
the dejection into which they were thrown 
by the last letter of their chief saying that 
“sinee he could not accept the nomination now 
without seeming to be guilty of indirection, 
he could not accept it at all.” These refined 
casuists are now saying to each other that 
Mr. Blaine could still accept the nomination 
if it should come to him without any suspi 
cion of indirection on his part. They have not 
given up the idea that the Convention may 
get into a tangle and a deadlock, from which 
nothing but the name of Blaine can extricate 
it. Thisis the reason why they are so dis 
turbed by the growing proportions of the 
Sherman boom, for if any candidate can 
muster 300 votes on the tirst ballot, the 
chances of a permanent deadlock are very 
faint. What would best suit the Blaine- 
or-Busters would be about 100 votes 
each for Sherman, Gresham, Harrison, 
Alger, Dep w, Hawley, Ingalls; and the rest 
scattering, but mostly for Blaine. Three 
hundred votes for any one other than Blaine 
isa bad showing for them, because the at 
traction of gravitation is sometimes as strong 
as that of magnetism 


The Republicans are in danger of over 


| doing the Oregon business. The average 


Tammany tuba, would have done the | 


work better. His gift of speech is as 
good as Mr. Dougherty’s and he is thought 


on the whole less nebulous. 


The Democratic Convention of 1884 de- 


clared that ‘‘we favor honest civil-service 


organ is disposed to treat the result in that 
State as settling the Presidential election, 
Experience has shown that preliminary 
State elections in Presidential years are most 


untrustworthy guides Two illustrations 


will suffice to show this. In September, 
1876, the Republicans swept Maine as they 
Blaine 


telegraphed Gov. Hayes an exultant message. 


have just swept Oregon, and Mr 


Two months later the nation voted for Presi- 
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dent, and the Democratic candidate carried 
New York by 82,742 votes, New Jersey by 
12,445, Indiana by 5,515, and Connecticut by 
2.900. On the other hand, in September, 
1880, the Republicans were badly beaten in 
Maine, losing the Governorship and two 
The Demo- 


crats all over the land jumped to the conclu- 


of the Congressional districts 


sion that they were going to carry the coun- 
try. But in November the Republican ean 
didate for President carried New York by 
21,038 votes, Indiana by 6,642, and Connecti- 


cut by 2,656 


The nomination of a Chief Justice was 
sent to the Senate on the 30th of April. It 
is now the I4th of June, and action upon 
it is still deferred. Deliberation in’ the 
case of an office of such importance is quite 
justifiable, and nobody can blame a Senate 
committee for taking ample time for in- 
vestigation and consideration, especially 
nominee previously 
But it certainly 


in the ease of a 
unknown to the country. 
seems as though a month and a half were 
suflicient time to enable a committee to make 
up their minds whether they should recom 
mend the confirmation of a nomination. Mr, 
Waite was scarcely better known at the time 
of his nomination than Mr. Fuller, yet the 
Senate acted upon his case within a week. 
The ‘ advice and consent of the Senate ” 
are required to make a nomination of the 
President effective, but it is obvious that the 
framers of the Constitution expected the 


Senate either to give or to refuse its consent, 


and never contemplated the idea of its 


+ 


declining to take any action at all. 
All this is, of course, entirely aside from 
the question of Mr, Fuller's fitness for 
the Chief Justiceship. If he is not qualified 
for the place, his nomination ought not to be 
confirmed, but it ought to be rejected out 
right, so that the President may offer another 
name and the vacancy be tilled before the 


fall term of the court opens 


It is not worth while to spend time refut 
ing Gov. [Lill’s reasons for vetoing the Ballot 
teform Bill. Nobody believes fora moment 
that these reasons furnish the true cause for 
his action. He has vetoed the bill because 
it was in the interest of honest and fair 


elections, free from the taint of bribery 





and political machine manipulation, He pre 
tends that under the provisions of the bill 
it would not be so easy as it is now for vot 


ers to exercise their individual preferences, 


the ballots Asa matter of fact, it would 
be in every way easier. It is impossible 


or for candidates to get their names upon 


now for any candidate except those of the 
regular machines to get his tickets distribut- 
ed at the polls, unless he spends any- 
where from $1,000 to 8100000, according to 


the importance of the office. The new law 
furnished safely guarded methods for him to 
get his name on the ballots, and even if he 
did not get it there, 
desire to vote for him were given the privi 


his friends who should 


| lege of writing his name in a blank space 


fe h was provided on the ballots for 





a tm 
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the Governor had not 
the reasons which he has 


} 


Deen equal 


that 


been able to find 


purpose, If 


given, he would have 


emergency of finding others upon which t 
We trust that the State is ne 


ing the end of its experience with this cheap 


base a veto. 
political trickster. 


had an article 


The Trihu 
entitled ‘*‘ The Préd uter Case,” represent 
ing that an American ship of this name sai 
ing for Liverpool and encountering a storm 
port of Shelbn 


ne for 
} Urti I 


put into the Canadian 


repairs, Where she discharged her cargo, and 


where ber owner, Mr. Allen, finally cor 
cluded to sell he Rs The ship was sold if 


auction, but, the offers not being satisfactory 
she was bid in for his own aceon 
the latter 


customs authorities at the time or not 


fact was known to 
appear, but it was forthwith m 
Th 


deposit the amount of the duty payable or 


them by Allen. y then 


required him to 


imported ships pro furma, make his repairs 


and receive the money as a drawback when 


This le 
appealed to the Ottawa Government 


refused to do, but 


he should depart. 


{ 


procured from. the 


latter a release t 
payment of duties and the right 
ship and leave the port 
claims $25,000 damages for unlawful deter 
tion, and is supposed to have tiled a clain 
for that sum 


The Trihune 
tary Bayard 


With the State Departm rt 


feels quite sure that Seere 


nusillanit 
pusillanimous 


will prove as 


and cringing as is his wont when he takes up 


the case, although there was no evidenes 
that it had reached him at all at the time the 
article was written 

The case certainly presents one novel 
point. The right to enter a foreign port f 
repairs is one of the common rights of 


humanity recognized by the laws of all civ 


ized nations. The right to sell a shipin a 


foreign port is subject to the 


country. It may be prohibited 
or it may subject the ship to the payment of 
duties, or it may be pr 


rmit . feoolw 
rmitted Treely 


our laws such a sale could not be mad 





with a view to making it an 
can ship unless the repairs amounted t 
three - fourths of her total v ( | 


could be made, however, to anvbody wl 





wanted to sail her under a foreign g 
but she would not be allowed to engace 
in the coastwise trade. The point of interest 


in the Bridgeiat 
point, is whether the Canadi 
thorities, when they learned that Allen was 


case, 1f there is any su 


in customs 


the purchaser of his own ship at the aucti 
sale, were justified in requiring him 
posit the amount of the 


that 


he intended to take her home or t 


proceed on his vovare ifter his pairs 
were made. The action of the Ottaw 
Government would seem to ir t] t 





had no right to do so But 3] t 
the difficulty has not arisen from any der 
of the rights of hospitality, but 

fact that a public sale was 1 ( 
dian pert of an article which was 


liable to duty 


iE aa 
Davard 


The 


Nation. 
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THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


THE renomination of President Cleveland by 
the National Convention of party 
been so much expected, and so little doubtful 


his has 
at any time, that criticism and comment are 
for the most part superfluous, It is usually 


the case, when there is no contest over the 
first place on the ticket, that the competition 
for the second plac e excites ereat interest; 
but the pretminent merits of Mr. Thurman as 
a statesman and a citizen have far over 
shadowed all others that here also the interest 
of the public, who always like a close race, 
measurably abated. In fact, the great struzele 
at St. Louis has been over the platform, and 
over asingle one of its compenent parts. This 
struggle began when the President’s message 
was delivered, and it has culminated in an en- 
dorsement of the principles of the message. 
The result could hardly have been otherwise, 
because if Mr. Cleveland were to be renomi- 
is. To have 


nated, he must be taken he 


other 


aus 


in would have 


made the Democratic party the laughing-stock 


taken him any way 


for godsand men, The party would in such 
ease have been beaten without the honor of a 
fight. 

The 


the President’s message and the efforts of the 


platform endorses the principles of 
Democratic representatives in Congress to se- 
cure an adequate reduction of taxation and 
Treasury. This 
[t is in no sense 


to reduce the surplus in the 
is a brave and manly stand. 
a ‘‘straddle ” ora deception. The message 
has been before the people long enough for 
everybody to understand it. It describes a 


situation of the national finances which 


everybody acknowledges to be full of peril. 
It calls for a 
the interest of the great mass of the people, 


reduction of tariff taxation in 
in order that they may obtain the necessa 
life and the 
lower rates, and at the same time avoid the 


ries of materinls of industry at 
a lock-up of the people’s 
Nothing could be 
to 


impending evil of 
money in the Treasury. 
plainer liable misconception. 
By endorsing the message, the 
Democratic party has at all events challenged 


or less 


therefore, 


the respect of enemies as wellas friends, and, 


whatever the outcome may be, it has 
ereated a live issue, and one which will 
not cease to dominate American politics 


until it is settled on principles fair and just 
to all. 
ranny and monopoly has there been a system 


Never since the days of feudal ty 
so cunningly devised to widen the gap be 


tween different classes of society, and to fer 


tilize the rich man’s domain with the sweat 
of the poor man’s brow, as the present 
tariff of the United States—a system de 
nounced as unjust by scores of the most 


eminent Republican statesmen now living, 
who will now neither do anything to right 
its admitted wrongs, nor allow anybody else 
to do so if they can prevent it. 

The Democrats have taken their stand, not 


without some contest, but yet manfully and 


openly. What will the Republicans do when 
their turn comes? Wenecd not anticipate 
what particular form of words they will em 
ploy in their platform. It is not what they 
may sav at Chicago, but what they will do 
in Washington, that will be decisive, The 
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Treasury surplus is a fact of gigantic pro 
It cannot even be got rid of by 
a platform 


portions, 


a plank in It cannot be got 
rid of by new pension bills, and river and 


It 


Pension 


harbor jobs, and such like profligacy. 
near at hand. 
bills and public works take time to get in ope- 


is too great, too 
ration. The surplus is a present fact, growing 
from day to day. The purchases of bonds 
have almost ceased because the offerings are 
few and the prices exorbitant. The public 
the bondholders have ad- 
vanced their prices from day to day. They 
have a monopoly of the thing that the Gov- 


have seen how 


ernment wants, and they take advantage of 
of They are not to 
Everybody would do the same 


it as a matter course, 
blame. 
thing. It is a commercial question, and 
must be governed by commercial rules. 
What solution of this problem will the Re- 
publicans offer in place of the Tariff-Reduc- 
tion Bill? The Democrats are now bound to 
pass their bill in some form. They are bound 
to pass some bill which shall bring down the 
public receipts to the measure of the public 
needs. There is no retreat from this position. 
They must go forward and pass their bill, how 
ever long the time required, Then the Repub 
licans must take the position they are willing 
to abide by and make their campaign upon, 


| The project of repealing the tax on liquors 


What next? A few 
weeks ago the favorite plan was to repeal the 


has been abandoned. 


sugar duties and give a bounty out of the 
Treasury to the planters. But the bounty 
plan seems to have been losing ground of 
late. There are 
so many low-spirited industries to which a 


Sounties are “ catching.” 
bounty would prove attractive—wheat-grow 
that the longer heads in 
the party hesitate to adopt that policy 


ing, for example 
in 
The alternative is to cast 
the sugar planters adrift, 


reference to sugar, 
and make free 
sugar the Republican tariff policy of the 
campaign. When this is done, the issue will 
be somewhat simplitied. The question will 
be asked why wages in the sugar industry 
should cut to the West India 
standard or the slave-labor standard, and 
why one American industry should be se- 
lected asa sacrifice for the benefit of all others. 
Oregon has given her verdict against tariff 


be down 


reform undoubtedly, but the end is not yet. 
We are only at the beginning. 





him in accordance with the traditional cus- 
tom of selecting the candidate for Vice 
President on the ground of his ‘ availabili 
ty” as a help tothe Presidential nominee 
during the canvass. 

That Mr. Thurman is a strong nominee for 
campaign purposes will 
mitted, 
good many old Democrats who have never 


be generally ad 


Hfis name will warm the hearts of a 


had much sympathy with the new generation 
which Mr. Cleveland represents. His very age 
is in itself a help to his candidacy in one us 
pect, since it appeals to the pride which all 
well-regulated party men feel in an ‘fold Ro 
man.” 
barrassiny for the Republicans to make an 
issue of Mr. Thurman’s age. If they say that 
2 man who was born in November, 1813, is 
too old to be Vice-President, it follows ne- 
cessarily that a man who was born in March, 
1813, is too old to be a member of the Su- 
preme Court, and Judge Bradley should at 
once resign his seat on the bench and 


Moreover, it will be extremely em 


allow 
Mr. Cleveland to appoint a Democratic suc- 
Practically, the a will not 
count for much. The thinks 
that Mr. Cleveland is a better man for Presi 
dent than the Republican candidate, will not 


ge issue 


cessor, 


voter who 


be deterred from voting for him because he 
thinks that a 
been nominated for Vice-President. 

Except in the matter of age, Mr. Thurman 
is the best man whom the Democracy could 
present for the Vice-Presidency. His public 
career has been a long and an honorable one, 


younger man ought to have 


the only spot upon which was mide by his 
yielding, with so many other good men of 
both parties, to the soft-money craze which 
the West ago, 
He was elected to the lower branch of 
Congress in 1844, was judge of the Ohio 
Supreme Court from 1851 to 1854, and its 
Chief Justice for the two years, and 
United States Senator to 1881. 
The historian whose judgments every good 


swept over fifteen years 


next 
from 1869 
Republican unhesitatingly accepts has be 
In his 
“Twenty Years of Congress,’ Mr. Blaine says 
of Mr. Thurman that the 
nate was established from the day he took his 


stowed upon him the highest praise. 


“his rank in Se 
seat, and was never lowered during the pe 
lis retirement from the 
Senate was a serious loss to his party 
He left behind him the 
respect of all with whom he had been asso 


riod of his service. 
a loss, 


indeed, to the body. 


ciated during his twelve years of honorable 
service,” 

If Mr. Thurman is sent back to the capi- 
tal, he will return with the unique satisfac 
the 
oallant 


dor trines of 
he 


but hopeless fight against a Republican ma 


tion of finding the sound 


Constitution, for which mide a 






| jority in the Senate, established for all time 


iLLEN G. THURMAN. 
Tite nomination of Allen G. Thurman for 
Vice-President illustrates anew the weakness 
of our electoral system, so far as it affects 
| that office. Theoretically, the man who is 
elected to the second place ought to be 
qualified in every respect for the first, since 
experience has shown that there is one | 





chance in six of his being called upon to | 


fill the higher posit##n, Mr. Thurman would 


not for a moment be considered, under any 
for President, 


circumstances, a candidate 


} . 
| tribunal has 


because everybody would say that a man in | 


his seventy-tifth year is too old for the Presi- 


dency. Yet aconvention nominates a man 
who is 
whose holder is liable at any time during 


his term to become President. It nominates 


| on the 


in his seventy fifth year, to an oflice | 


by the decisions of a Republican Supreme 
Court overthrowing the acts which he vainly 
Since his 


judicial 


protested were unconstitutional. 
the highest 


a series of decisions 


retirement in ISS1, 


rendered 


which fully sustain Mr. Thurman's position 


ereat issue of State rights, and which 


indeed sometimes read almost like extracts 


from his own speeches When he entered 
the Senate 1869 there were bat nine other 


the House was Re 


Democrats in the body, 
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public in more than tw { hie ind Cl is ts \ s \ 

school represented by Oliver P. Mort it nlace bes it t corres} 

the Senate and Benjamin F. Butler in the | the Reput in piatt 

House were carrying through laws based 

upon the theory that the new amendments to F 

the Constitution had worked a revolution in ya \ ‘ 

the relations of the States to the Federal ‘ & A 


Grovernment, 
The history f the Civil-Richts Act shows i \ \\ R 


how Mr. Thurman was beaten by numbers | , % 





in Congress, but saw his 





adopted A thre supreme Court Phis ac ‘ 
was based upon the theory that Congress 

possessed the right to interfere in the States Mr. B : 

and punish persons who denied blacks equal | Piank tin hi er obacceptance W NK 


rights with whites in hotels, convevances, | Nue laws are in ft I Y rl t \ 
etc. The claim was made that Congress | frequent “ton, 1 At Hat 
had been given this right by the Fourteentl tit} if i S 


Amendment. Mr. Thurman earnestly contest The Republica ry Is 


ed the claim. He pointed out thatthe amend- | the permis y oF any particular st | \ 
ment only gave Congress the right to intet thus appears t t 
fere When a ‘‘ State shall make or enforce i iadhered to Une 


any law which shall abridge the privileges o1 tit rill Vied a Cel 
immunities of citizens of the United States hecessary Tani 


Whereas it was not pretended that any S ha ( ined tmerous Hes 


had made or enforced any such law. It is cht to be revised Democrats 
interesting to see how closely the reasonir tt Ority i the lower hous ha 

upon this point of the Republican Supreme | ed to embody this 

Court in the decision of 1883, declaring the | and the result is the M Phe I 
act unconstitutional, agreed with that of Mr licans ought to have met t I 


see ; as , ee eens naetane cif eanimetonanie:t VN ' 
Phurman in his arguments of 1874 el ora cIMeT ) : 
i ff r Ow! i 
MI Thi MA ‘ 
{ Thre 5 } ‘ i 
No State shal n \ pectl t . a = 
enforce ul law ow ‘ ha mak . } | itf I ( RN + \\ 
st Lycee thie s referer 
hall abridgy l ‘ eve . WN | , . 
or i ! t i 4 s Il ~ , « ¢ ’ ef } 
aa ies eae aed ' eir | ( 
iv the } t t \ ' t } . 
An lment. Doest ‘ I 
jfealw i Ww f t I 
} +} } + > 
a State h . 
profess t It | , i tha i t ? < t 
i ed ‘ inv \ f ‘ ‘ = : 
State It is s ‘ y : 
thie wets f v i { i \ 
Ther s S nit t 
R < ! ‘ 
serite n I t 
} f 
wi cl ‘ } 
a1 yO} } W :  } 
forced I i ‘ f 


I 
nustitut ne I I \ W 
that su rts f 
by 
them]. fess * ° 
st ‘ f the Constit \ f ni sf 
have bee ‘ i qc? ~ 


It bits seld ym be n illow l 11 nt , : 
such atriumph as Mr. Thurma st f s 
in the decisions of a Suprer Cou W s Ss “ 


trolled by his political opponents, asserting | 1 t Inve SS ‘ 








his views of the Constitution, and annu yr |S t I ~ that S 

act after act which he 1 rougit n t Pars pl sau . 3 W 
ground that thev were ou stitution st ds S : SS ; t I i ‘ 
The fact shows most strik \ Ww ? aS 
plete is the settler f the State-1 . 

issu No Re } } ires ceent . “ . I 

the position laid down 1 | sof : : 

Supreme Court W ) s g \ ! 

the doctrines which M I) man s W I i t s i i t! f I) 








maintained tv v S <w ; 
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tariff revision and reduction of taxation with 
outin some manner meeting the question what 
is to be done with the surplus—a question 
which in 1880 did not trouble Dorsey, or Jay 
Hubbell, or any of their confréres, The only 
mode of disposing of it which Republican 
organs now suggest, is to spend it in vari 
ous forms of national extravagance. This 
plan may now and then be thrown out as a 
suggestion without causing much embarrass 
ment. But doesany one seriously believe that 
the orators and journals of a ereat party can 
argue in defence of such a plan and set out its 
details to all 
through along summer ? If any one does se 


audiences over the country 
riously believe this, he must also seriously be- 
lievethat a change has come over the attitude 
of the American people on the subject of gov 

ernmental expenditure, so complete as to 


make the permanence of popular institutions | 


among us very doubtful. 


SUPPORTING CLEVELAND. 
A VERMONT clergyman writes to us: 


‘*T enclose $3 to renew my subscription once 
more for the Nation. It isas nearly indis 
pensable to me, for more reasons than one, as a 
paper can be, and yet, if the Nation supports 
Cleveland after his behavior as to civil-service 
reform, a good many of us will be cenvinced 
that its real concern is not for that reform at 
all, but for the tariff. Vermont is asmall State, 
but his hypocrisy in the matter of civil-service 
reform has been shown nowhere more evident- 
ly than bere, and in view of the case elsewhere 
that is saying much. I[ never had any interest 
in a public office; never was a_ protectionist: 
shall never vote for either Blaine or Cleveland; 
but I have a citizen’s care about saving the 
frame of Government itself before settling the 
tariff.” 

Our readers will 
have not sought and do not seek to minimize 
the shortcomings of the Administration in 
the matter of civil-service reform. We ac 
knowledge, too, at the outset, that a reformer 
has more reason to complain in Vermont than 
the offices there having 


bear us witness that we 


in most other States, 
been handed over to a very objectionable edi- 
torial ‘‘ Boss,” who has played ducks and 
drakes with them among a more than usual 
ly disreputable lot of Democratic politi 
cians—for Vermont, being a State, 
dves not produce Democrats in any great 


small 
variety. There are but few of them who do 
her any credit. 

We admit all this, and a great deal more. 
But what then ? In polities, as well as in re- 
ligion, one’s duty does not end with prayer, or 
praise, or confession, or profession. After all 
the talk, all the criticism, all the denunciation, 
the necessity for action still remains. Every- 
thing we say or anybody says about polities 
is,in short,intended not so much to edify men 
about the art of government or the nature of 
the state, as to influence their votes at the 
election. Journalists do not address their read 
ers as students of political philosophy, but 


as men who have it in their power once 
in two years to say who shall legislate 
for the United States, and once in four 


years to say who shall be their Executive. 
And the question submitted to 
every sensible man to-day, is not how to ex- 


which is 


press through his vote views on governmen 


or morals, because voting is a very imperfect 
way of doing this, but how to provide the 
United States with the best government pos 
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sible under existing circumstances. We went 
over this’ ground a good deal in 1884. The 
situation has not since then greatly changed, 
and it is not likely to change. We advise 
for Cleveland who thinks 
-and by doing better we 


to vote 

he can do better 
do not mean casting a vote for somebody as 
admiration or esteem, but con 


no one 


a token of 
tributing to the election of somebody who, 
all considered, will make a better 
President than Cleveland. If 
spondent knows of any such candidate, and 
really believes that in voting for him he 
would be performing an act of government, 


things 


our corre- 


and not simply expressing an emotion, then, 
by allmeans, he should support him. 

Our own reason for thinking that he knows 
no such person, and is not likely to know 
him, can be stated in very brief compass. 
In the first place, although we admit that 
Mr. Cleveland has in the matter of civil- 
service reform fallen far short of his promis- 
es, he has as a matter of fact done far more 
for it than any of his predecessors. If he had 
made no promises, in fact, we should all be dis- 
posed to look on him without question or quali- 
fication to-day as the champion who was likely 
to give the spoils system its deathblow. No 
man, for instance, who has filled the Presi- 
dential chair since Jackson’s day would 
have listened for one moment to the sug- 
gestion that the New York Post-office should 
be taken out of politics, or would have kept 
the Custom-house in its present comparatively 
neutral condition, or postponed the removal 
of the great bulk of officers to the end of their 
term, or extended in any degree the applica 
tion of the rules, or have so steadily used his 
veto to oppose Congressional jobbery and ex 
travagance. Not one, too, has kept the 
White House and its purlicus so free from 
the small seandals which worked so much 
disgrace in the days of Grant, Hayes, Gar 
field, and Arthur. 

In fact, while deploring as deeply as any 
one the President’s departures from the 
standards set up by himself, our sincere be- 
lief is that the wideness of these departures has 
been hidden from him, by the extent to which 
his time and strength are devoted in Wash- 
ington to resisting attempts to wring from him 
concessions of a far worse character than any- 
thing the reformers have had to reproach him 
with. These attempts areincessant. They be- 
gin at sunrise, and they end only at midnight. 
They are intinite in variety, and of every de- 
gree of baseness, and are frequently made 
by men whose hypocrisy and persistence in 
humbug the public never suspects, and his 
disgust for whom the President, in defer- 
ence to the public, has to conceal. And 
it is not unnatural that a man who has 
to pass through this ordeal daily, and keep 
his own secret, should prove more or less un- 
mindful of the unfortunate effect on the 
public mind of the abuses which he does not 
attempt to stay, and by the antics of the 
rogues whom, in weariness, or hopelessness, 


or delusion, he allows to run. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Anyhow, no matter what we may think of 
President Cleveland, we have to choose this 
summer between him and somebody else. 
At this writing we do not know who that 


somebody will be. Our belief is, that in the 
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present condition of the Republican party 
he is certain to be either somebody whom 
the party can possibility elect, 
or somebody whom it will try to elect 
simply as a substitute for Blaine, and who 
will be pledged, if elected, to give Blaine 
the place and power in the Administration 
which he lost through Gartield’s death. 
We advise any anxious  civil-service-re 
former, therefore, to consider carefully, be 
fore deciding not to vote for Cleveland, the 
tepublican 
to con 


spoils 


by no 


kind of men who now lead the 
party and manage its conventions ; 
sider their attitude towards the 
system, and the nature of their criticisms on 
President Cleveland’s shortcomings, and 
then to study their practice when last in 
power under Garfield. Any one who will 
give himself the trouble to examine the 
records of the uses which Garfield and Blaine 
made of public office between March 4 and 
July 2, 1881, will, wearesure, rise up almost, 
if not quite, cured of any nausea which Presi 
dent Cleveland’s inconsistencies may have 
caused him, especially when he remembers 
that the party in power was not changed in 
that year. 

In short, to sum up, if we saw the smallest 
chance of Cleveland’s being opposed by any 
one who would carry out, or come anywhere 
near carrying out, the pledges Cleveland 
made in 1884, we should not be prevented 
by any concern for the tariff from support 
ing him, because we know well that tariff re 
form is not within the President's reach, while 
civil-service reform is. But we see no pros- 
pect of anything of the kind. In the present 
condition of the Republican party we see no 
possibility of it. If the Convention nominates 
a fit man at Chicago, it will be with the in 
tention of “ knifing’” him; if it nominates a 
bad one, it will be with the view of using his 
clothes to disguise the well-known features of 
James G. Blaine 


FRYE ON THE FISHERY 


TREATY. 


SENATOR 
A TIMELY warning was given to the Fishery 
Union and to Senator Frye by the vote in the 
House on Thursday to put fish on the free 
list and to establish general reciprocity with 
Canada. This vote was taken on an amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Breckinridge of Ken- 
tucky to an amendment offered by Mr. 
Dingley of Maine. Mr. Dingley’s amend- 
ment was offered to the lumber section 
of the Tariff Bill. It excepted from the 
provisions of the bill the lumber of any 
country which denies to our tishing vessels 
the same rights that we accord to their fish 
ing vessels—a very captivating suggestion, 
but hardly germane to the duty on lumber. 
Mr. Breckinridge offered his amendment as 
stated, but said that if it were adopted by 
the House, he should still vote against the 
amendment as amended. The House adopt 
ed Mr. Breckinridge’s amendment, and then 
rejected the whole. 

We say that this was a timely warning to 
the Fishery Union, and to all stirrers-up of 
strife between this country and Great Britain 
And here we refer particularly to the speech 
of Senator Frye on the treaty, which has been 
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heralded as an unanswerable vindication of | are 
our rights, and which we tind to b i boiste tay r t m \ f l t Vhat was t 
rous arraignment not merely of the present | the former t rthe tw A the Hoclalists w 
treaty and the negotiators thereof, but of | : Mr Fry 7 : os 
all former fishery treaties ind thet tint stat . 

thereof, and espe tally thos of ISIS, 1So4 

and 1871. They are all in the ‘ boat, fs 

according to Mr Irv ill s (4 ! i! \ W | \ 

rendered our rights, all of them were ut 1S 5 ‘ \I anand 
patriotic and cowardly Not t tr t\ Put t \ M 
ought to have been signed All t ther jusaint \ 

truckled to Great Britain, and the two last i t \ 

mentioned, those of 1854 and IS71, bet: 

our own people by admittit Canadian tf led { ? | sit diate i 
free of duty When Senator Morgan 1 ( 


minded him that our tisherme were st Sent II mn 





‘ 
more betraved by the Republican part 
which had passed a bill in 1870, that \ ‘ 
still in force, admitting fresh = tish free tihe N \ 
of duty—this being independent ot t t t Y 
treaty—Mr. Frve replied that that act ought | | v 
to be changed, althougrh he contended that Phen Mr. Pay \ \I 
at the time it was passed the art of freezin 
fish and keeping them fresh so that they fan ¥ ) \ ; 
could be shipped to distant parts of the cou that w al 
try had not been invented is though that buy bait Mi Pu . \ 
could make any difference with the pr " ro hada 
involved. Weremark in passing that frozen | the headlat | \ \ placed M. Tt \I \ 
tish from Canada were plentiful in market <M 
as far distant as St. Louis in the very veat ew 
that a Republican Congress voted to admit rumt { : M ‘ 
such fish free of duty The invention of 1 \W ! ~ ; 
frigerator cars is perhaps of later date, but) f 
the invention of wooden boxes packed wit Senate ( ie 
ice and sawdust, for carryin fresh tish 
considerably older. But we suppose th . ‘ ~ 
Mr. Frye would not contend that it is right it W . 
to give the States on the Canadian b 
privileges in the matterof fresh tish which | I 
are denied to other parts oF the country 
A tirade directed against all the tisl 
treaties that we have ever had, whet . 
grotiated by Democrats I by Repu 
has the merit of impartiality at any { : ves 
Concerning the lreaty of ISIS Mr. F = 
“We deliberately surrendered out y \ . 
rights, and a blow was dealt 
from which it has never: ered | STS 
‘stick a pin” ther If the Treaty of ISIS t M 
was a surrender of our rights, the al ition 7 
of the Treaty of IS71, on our motion, « 
that Treaty of IIS to revive, did it not F ; ga ; ; ; 
We have not yet abrogated it, alt ; : Hil 
there has been some talk o 
that effect. Great Britain does n 3 . 
doctrine that treaties are perpetually bir x t 
upon the signatories But until noti { \ : : 
abrogation is given, the Treaty of ISIS cer ts t ‘ ‘ t M 


tainly is binding. Now we are livit nd it ; Ts byt : 

treaty which, according to Senator Fr ; ; : ” i, eaierccoiis : putea 

a deliberate surrender of our fishery 1 ts —_ : — ee 

What should we do, thet it try t ; ; 

better terms It is not mu t ] - “ a ; 
pose to scold Richard Rush and All ( 
latin and President Monroe, and the S 
that ratified the Treaty of ISIS i s ; t ft tuation, viz y vi 
they mad a bad bargal . n t l in ranks I t Cor tut i 
it would seem to be tl lictat f reason t , ; . { t u law 

try and get better ne ( t t ‘ Os wissorut : — 


treaty which Mr. Frye wants to 1 t is . . , bis ‘ pssaheme cpus sc) has 6 


J fae “ SA i rs wma ‘ t 
better one in some particulars it cal 
y: a . s < v 4 ‘ ‘ i their 
worse, according to hits Ss 
‘ rtue ia 
though, as ne nas & ‘ rtion 
as R i ind of imi 
reach of his stick, wl R " f ‘ : ' It 
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a particular direction: it would be equally im- 
prudent to confide too strongly in the continu- 
ance of the present situation and in the perpe- 
tuity of the existing svstem. The nations of 
are looking on France with feelings of 
the 


administrations 


Europe 


distrust, and pacitiic protestations of the 


SUCCESSIVE do not tend much 


to diminish this distrust, as these administra 
tions are too short-lived and insecure. It 
may be said, also, that the Republicans 


act In power as if they did not feel in power 


and still opposition ; they cannot 
conquer their old habits, their old instincts, 
What be thought, for instance, of the 
resurrection of a‘ Société de 


Vhomme et du citoyen,” which was formed a 


were In 
must 
des droits 
few davs ago, with much ceremony, under the 
auspices of M. Rane, an Opportunist, M. Clé 
the leader of the the 
Chamber, and a certain M. Joffrin, who is a 
leader in the Municipal Council of Paris? Is 
not the Republic a suflicient guarantee of the 
ehts of 


menceau, tadicals in 


ri man? This society reminds people 


too much of the club of the Jacobins which 
governed the Convention; it is as foolish a 
resurrection as the new Bastille which has 


been rebuilt on occasion of the centenary of 


1789, and where you can, for twenty sous, see 
every day a representation of the escape of a 
‘Society of the Rights of 
serious than the new Bastille 


prisoner. The new 


Man” 


these 


is not more 
theatrical manifestations are almost 
childish, The Republicans have in their hands 
allthe organs of government; they have the 
they 
why should they seem to distrust 
? The new * Society of the Rights 


Executive, have the majority in both 
chambers; 
themselves 
of Man” is nominally destined to prepare the 
means of resistance against any reiction and 
any dictatorship; it is intended to work against 

we 


imbelle sine ictu,”’ and will do more good 


what is called ** Boulangisin.” Butit isa 
lum 
than harm to Boulangism, as the great majority 
of the nation abhors the memories of 1705; Jaco 
binism is not the modern name of Republican- 
ISI. 

The situation in France is one element of un- 
certainty in Europe; the health of the Emperor 


of Germany another, Divisions, rivalries, 


Is 
difficulties of all sorts are hidden for a moment, 
but they have not disappeared. When you en- 
ter a sick-room, you try to make as little noise 
as possible. The governments of Europe have 


the 
sion of the new Emperor, the violent attacks of 


obeyed same sentiment. Since the acces 
the Russian Panslavic press on Germany have 
ceased as if by enchantinent; the Eastern ques- 
tion lies dormant; Prince Ferdinand is still in 
Bulgaria, and the threatened occupation of that 
country by a Russian and a Turkish army has 
not yet taken place. It seems as if, by com 
the of all 


questions Was to be postponed; but the present 


mon consent, solution dangerous 


calm is only apparent—many things that are 
be 


time an incident reveals the dan- 


not said aloud may said in whispers, and 
Irom time t 
gerous character of the situation. 

In her recent journey through Europe Queen 
Vi of Austria 
Prince Bismarek, and it is impossible not to be 
that since her return the 
lefences of of the 


unexpected 


toria saw the Emperor and 
struck with the fact 
f the « 


rease of her-navy 


question England and 


in has assumed 
It had seemed hitherto that Eng 
land felt quite safe, and intended to look on the 
like the wise 


proportions, 


wars and revolutions in Europe 


manof Lucretius whor 


egards the tempest from 


ahighrock. Thediscussion between Lord Wolse- 
ley and Lord Salisbury has been the beginning 
of a more active policy, It is difficult te ima- 
rine a greater chanve 
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would be imprudent to prophesy any change in | the tone of the press in England at the present 


time as compared with their language a year 


Italy is also alarmed about her coasts 
and her cities; and the Italian Chamber speaks 
of fortifying Leghorn, Naples, and Palermo. 
In Hungary we have had the incident of the 
M 


emotion all through Europe. 


ago. 


which has created great 
The Hungarian 
Minister has shown a great want of confidence 
in the men, whoever they may be, who will 
have charge of Paris during the exhibition of 
Iss, and who will have to protect the exhi 
bitors, their goods, and their flags. Count An- 
drassy has tried to reduce this incident to a 


speech of Tisza, 


minimum, and the French Government has na 
turally accepted his friendly declarations; but 
such speeches as M, Tisza’s are nevertheless 
like straws which show which way the wind 
blows, 

The most important incident, however, of re 
cent date has been the systematic isolation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which results from the severe 
measures taken by the German Government 
against all travellers who wish to reside in the 
conquered provinces, or even to cross them. I 
confess my utter inability to explain thes¢ 
measures. In our time, with all our newspa- 
pers, and books, and telegraphs, it is no longer 
possible to separate a province from the rest of 
the world; the actual presence of a few foreign 
ers in Alsace will make no great difference in 
the feelings of that province, even if these for- 
eigners should all be French. 

On the whole, there is a growing dissatisfac- 
tion felt everywhere; the burden of the armed 
We ap 


monar- 


peace is getting heavier and heavier. 
proach the centenary of 1780. The 
chies of Europe refuse to celebrate with us 
an anniversary which reminds them not only 
of the downfall of a monarchy, but of Jong 
and bloody wars, of their capitals invaded, 
their armies defeated, their provinces lost. We 
console ourselves with our isolation if 
but the strife 
and the 


might 
we were satisfied with ourselves; 
of parties has never been so ardent 
absence of leading minds so much felt. 


FROM NEW YORK TO MADRID 
MapRID, May 15, 158s. 
In going from New York to Spain one can 
plunge at once tn medias res by taking one of 
the Mediterranean line of steamers which callat 
But the Hora 
tian maxim is not a good one for travellers to 


Gibraitar on their way to Italy. 


follow. Noexpert tourist would care to be placed 
abruptly onthe top of Mont Blane and then walk 
down, because what would have been, on going 
up, an endless series of picturesque surprises, 
gradually leading to a climax of sublimity, 
must, on going down, prove so many disap- 
pointing degrees of ananti-climax, Similarly, 
in making a tour of Spain, it would be foolish 
to begin with Seville and Granada, instead of 
approaching these centres of local color from 
the north, by way of the semi-Spanish Bor- 
deaux and the Madrid. And 
there is another cogent reason for taking this 
it to 
the ne comfortable 
It 
not somuch the supertor speed and safety of 


semi-French 
one eross the 
and 

steamers, 


northern course: enables 
on of 


English, German, or 


ocean one WwW 


French is 
these new steamers that speak in their favor 
as the superior arrangements for ventilation 
On the way from Paris to Bordeaux there is 
very little to see, except an abundance of gar 
dens and fields, and peasants busy in them, and 


| herds of sheep, and women doing their wash- 


| 
| 


ing in the creeks, and occasional groups 


trees remarkable for their abundant supply 


of the parasitic mistletoe. Bordeaux, like most 


than is manifested in ' French cities, resembles a copy of Paris made 








of | 


| 
| 
| 
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surroundings are 


The 
and it must be 


by a second-rate artist, 


uninteresting, a tiresome place 


tolivein, Théophile Gautier remarks that at 
Bordeaux Spanish influences begin to assert 
themselves, and he states that most of the 
street signs are in two languages. This may 
have been true forty-eight years ago, when he 
wrote his book on Spain, but to day one sees 


few Spanish signs. Possibly the railroad has 


changed this by bringing nearer the influence 
of to neutralize that the 
boundary. But the women of Bordeaux per 
haps do indicate the presence of Spanish blood, 
They are not only prettier but more graceful 
than the And 
kind of foreign influence visible 
which ought to arcuse the indignation of the 
Nothing strikes one more in the 
of the yearly-increasing 
number of beer-drinkers. In Bordeaux, the 
home of French claret, this phenomenon ap- 
Of every five 


Paris ot Spanish 


there is another 


in Bordeaux, 


Parisiennes. 


chauvinists. 


Paris than 


cafés 


pears still more incongruous 
men I saw, four were drinking beer. Perhaps 
they have discovered that ordinarily there is 
more honesty in a glass of German beer than 
ina barrel of French wine. Yet the Bordeaux 
I drank at the hotel was both cheap and good, 
inhabitants, 


Bordeaux has at present 221,000 


Its port admits vessels of 2,500 tons, and has 


The city has a fair pie- 
ture gallery, 1v0) 
old opera-house which is considered the 


room for 100 of them. 


alibrary of 000 volumes, and 


an 
largest and best in the country outside of 
Paris. But there was no performance on the 


evening when I was there. Perhaps the great 


est curiosity is thle tower beside the Church of 


St. Michel, with twenty-two bells near the top. 
There is nothing strange about this end of the 


tower or the bells, but the other end of if con 


tains a chamber of horrors which is absolutely 


unique. After receiving balf a franc, a young 
wornan takes a lantern attached to the end of 
a long stick, and precedes the visitor down a 
flight of stairs. Here, below the tower, is a 
circular chamber, along the wall of which are 


placed, in an upright position, about thirty or 


forty mummies—imen, women, and children, 
They are not artificial mummies like those 
found in Egypt, but natural mummies, the 


possessed 


having once 
whieh it he 


soil beneath this tower 


the mysterious chemical property is 
now lost) of preserving human bodies in a state 


resembling leather, There they stand, exactly 
as Gautier described them half a century ago, 
with a gruesome realism worthy of Zola—the 
general killed in a duel, the woman who died 
of cancer, the negro woman, the baby who 
Jench- 


that 


looks like a rubber doll, the boy whose « 


ed fists and agonized expression indicate 


he was buried alive, ete. The young woman 
described these mummies and touched them 


} 


with her stick they were so 


and her hand as if 
many alligator skins on exhibition. 

in the 
away and 
that it 


mountains, but was 


As Bordeaux is not exactly a cool place 
May, | glad to vet 
the I expected 


middle of was 
start for Pyrenees, 
would be the 
hardly prepared to find snow still lingering 
The in 


in others 


in 


1 > 
‘Ooler 


on some of the summits scenery 
delightfully 
to tempt 


its 


some places is grand, 
sufficiently so 
and it for 


well-built 


picturesque, but not 
the 


ake 
Sane. 


own 
the 


tourist to come Lee 
The 


engineers had many unusuai difficulties to over 


road is a one, and 
A peculiar property of many of the 
that the train 
passes through them they bec musical in- 


come, 


tunnels is while 


numerous 
mie 
struments, emitting a deep, hollow sound like 
that produced by blowing 
bottle. At Irun, the first Spanish station, cars 


have to be changed, the Spanish rails being of 


nto a large empty 


a different gauge from the French—in order, 
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ASG 
tions to be imposed on foreign authors ad 
mitted to the benctfits of American copyright, 
this is a consideration which legislators can 
not And it) may entire 
truthfulness | of the bill 
(which Mr. Lea is said to have drawn up), 
that its ‘‘ whole design and purport,” as dis 
bill referred to 
Mr. Les’s own words, 


overlook.” with 


e said ‘* Chace” 


tinguished from the authors’ 
above, is to insure, in 
“the manufacture, by our own people, of 
for 
as regards the property security granted the 


all copyrighted books for our markets,” 


foreign author, that is sought to be obtained 
in both bills by absolutely identical legislation, 
Mr. Lea provides for such American manu 
facture with autocratic simplicity. Ile pro 
poses to make the very protection of the for 
eign author's property, which it is the pur 
pose of an international copyright law to 
secure to him, contingent upon the printing 
of his book in this country; and, to make his 
proposed measure more efficient, he adds an 
absolute prohibition of any importation of 
the author's original edition 
Our present copyright law permits the 
American author, if he prefers to do so, to 
have his book manufactured abroad, but, in 
order to discourage such subtraction from 
the business of the American book manufac 
turer, the former is made to pay a tariff tax 
of 25 per cent. upon the price of his book. 
This tariff protection the publisher would 
the for 
eign author, in case of an internatioval copy- 


have, of course, equally as against 


right; but that it is not large enough to give 
him entire advantage over the cheaper pro 
duction possible in Europe is shown by the 
fact that some 


have their books printed and bound abroad, 


American authors even now 
and, after paying the duty, they are still able 
asked 
in the United States. 
As it would not do, at this stage of enlighten 


to sell them at a price as low as that 


for similar books made 


ed opinion, to propose to enlarge the publish 
ers’ protection by increasing the tariff on 
books, the alternative chosen was the com 
plete removal of competition by the prohibi 
tion of importation. 

Nation 


Lea characterizes ns 


The contention of the 
Mr. 


‘trifle absurd,” was that these stipulations 


of January 
5, which being a 
manufacture 
States, together 


compulsory in the United 


With absolute non-importa 


tion—would secure to the American pub 
lisher of foreign books such perfect, non 
competitive monopoly as would enable him 


to force the American reader to choose *‘eith 
er to go without the book, or to pay for the 
American reprint. of 
double 


English edition.’ 


Tennyson's next poem 
the original 

As Mr. Lea himself says, 
in his statement before the 
Patents: ** Any form 
of copyright which shall convert into a mo 


or treble the price of 


with much force 
Senate Committee on 


nopoly the existing free competition in the 
reproduction of new foreign works, will 
greatly raise the price of current literature. 


It will not be the mere addition of 
the highest 
price which the business sagacity of the hold 


paid to authors, but it) will be 


ers of the copyrights shall consider likely to 
bring in the largest protits. This is an axiom 
so self-evident that it 


to,’ 


need only be alluded 


the sums 
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Mr. Lea’s argument is, that there must be 


compulsory printing in the United States, 
and importation must be shut off, else the 
English authors will have their books manu- 
factured in England,where, he admits, print 
ing and binding are much cheaper than in 
this country; and as they ‘‘can_ be freighted 
across the ocean at a trivial cost,” the result, 
will be that ‘‘ the 
prices to consumers here will be on a level 


according to his reasoning, 


with the high rates customary in England.’ 
What are these high rates, and how do 
they compare with the prices of books in 
America? The Publishers’ Weekly for the 
first half of 1887 records the titles and prices 
Of this 
number, only 11 were published at a price of 
while 61 
cents, and there were 100 in all at 50 cents 


of 1.354 American bound volumes. 


25 cents or less, were priced 50 


each or less. Between $2 and $5 each, there 
were 434, of which number 87, or fully 20 
per cent., were published at the highest price 
In England, during the same period, the 
London Bookseller indicates the publication 
of 346 volumes ranging in price from 6d. to 
~ and 455 volumes at 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 
9d., in all, SOL volumes at 
cents or less per volume. Of books publish- 
ed at prices from &s. to 21s. (the nearest Eng 


Is. 


or 2s, each 48 


lish equivalents to our $2 and $5), the num- 
ber was 594, and of this number 218 volumes 

Out of 
this total number only 27 volumes, or about 
1! per cent., were priced While, 
therefore, in the United States there 
only 100 volumes below 51 cents in price, to 


were novels at 10s. 6d. per volume. 
at 2is. 
were 


134 published between $2 and $5, in England 
there were 801 of the lower range of prices 
to 594 of the higher—a showing decidedly in 
favor of English low Only bound 
volumes were considered, all the cheap re 


prices. 


prints of English novels in this country be 
Want of space for- 
bids our dwelling upon these figures, but 
Ep. NATION. | 


ing thereby excluded. 


they speak for themselves.- 


VON HOLST AND HIS CRITIC. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In his letter in to-day’s Nation, Dr. 
von Holst intimates that I misquoted his re 
mark as to the relative estimation of Senators 
and Representatives in the popular mind, If 
he had given his own version of the sentence in 
question, your readers could have judged for 
themselves whether I had done him an injus- 
tice, and it would have been unnecessary for 
Even So, 
however, I need only refer to the letter of ‘ A. 
B. H.” (printed in the Nation, No. 1188, p. 280), 
where Dr. von Holst’s own words are quoted 


me to trouble you with these lines, 


in the original, with a sufticiently close trans- 
lation. 

In order to traverse the assertion of Dr. von 
Holst, made twice in his letter, that I do not 
understand bis article, 1t would be necessary to 
cite much greater portions of the article itself 
than I could reasonably ask you to make room 


| for: but Iam content to allow this question to 


tact and the theoru of the law. 


be decided along with the one first referred to 

that is, if 1 have misquoted the Professor, | 
will admit that I bave misunderstood him; if 
not, not. 

Dr. von Holst further says that, with regard 
to the President's share in the legislative power, 
I prove myself unable to distinguish between a 
If, in regard 
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to the veto power of the President, there be a 
distinction between the facts and the 
theory of the law, it seems te me that any dis- 


actual 


cussion of constitutional questions, in order to 
have a practical rather than a merely aca 
demic or historical value, must rest on facts in 
In other words, the Con 
than the Constitution 
as the fathers supposed it would be, is the topic 
that I the 


theme. 


preference to theory. 
stitution as it is, rather 


imagined Professor took for his 

The reasons which Dr. von Holst gives, in his 
article, for believing that the Senate will never 
ot fail to 


partly because lam sceptical of political pro 


be shorn its power convince me, 


phecies, partly because it seems to me that the 
Senate is steadily falling in the popular estima 
ion, and that when an institution no longer 
possesses the respect of the people, its days are 
numbered, and its functions will transfer them- 
in the natural to a 


N. Z. 


selves, course of events, 
worthier instrument. 


NEW Yore®, June 7, 1X88, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND FRANKLIN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A paper in the last Centyry cites again 
Matthew Ar- 
nold tells how he was delivered from the bond- 
of 


the oft-quoted passage in which 


Franklin's \ ictorious 


age common sense 
by the perusal of a proposal of the sage fora 


new and more pieasing version of the Book of 
Jobin modern English. It is strange that no 
patriotic Philadelphian has called attention to 

the 
American” by using him 
Any 
in 
at onee that the entire 
proposal is an outrageous satire on the British 
to be 
It would appear that, even in 


the injustice done 
critic tothe ** 
to point the moral of this particular tale. 
the 
Franklin’s works will see 


by greatest 


English 
greatest 
one who will turn to 


original passage 


Government, and was never intended 
taken seriously. 
those primitive times, ** American humor” 
already too subtle for the most flexible 


intellect. —I am, sir, 


Was 
British 
yours, ete., 

PAUL SHOREY, 


Bryn Mawr, June 4, IS8s, 


THE FREE EXERCISE OF RELIGION, 


To THE EprTor o¥ THE NATION: 

Sik: Permit me to 
of grave constitutional importance, in connec 
tion with the Contract Labor Act of February 
26, ISS5, as interpreted by the recent decision of 
United States the Reetor 
and Church Wardens of Holy Trinity Church. 

In the exercise of their religion, the 
Christians of Holy Trinity Church called the 
Rev. E. W. 


to their spiritual wants as a clergyman. 


call attention to a matter 


the case of the VS. 


free 


Warren from England to minister 
Before 
Mr. Warren left his native home and country. 
they contracted to pay him a proper remunera 
tion. 
thy of his hire, and he believed that be was 
The 
United States Circuit Court in New York city 
has decided that the Contract Labor Act makes 
the said contract illegal and void, and 
the action of Holy Trinity Church punishable 
by a penalty of $1,000, both being prohibited 
thereby. 

If this decision be correct, Congress has con 
stitutional power to prohibit every church in 


They believed that the laborer was wor 


commissioned to preach to all nations. 


makes 


> 


the country from contracting with any clergy- 
man, missionary, or revivalist abroad to come 
here to preach the ( 
I deny. Supposing that Congress can prohibit 
the importation of laborers under contract in 


rospel toitsmembers, This 


in cases in 


ordinary cases, it can never do so 
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exercise of re 1 Su 

pressly prohibit St an 

tution, Amer \ 7 
shall make 2 iw f th . 

gion, =n 

The Contract Labor A 

and void in so far as it . 

cise of religion. Holy ( ‘ 
ceeded in the free ey 

Mr. Warren, and its Lis \ 

ful. anvthing in the Contr I ; . 

contrary not withstand It 

right to be spir tillv 1 iu 

Rev. Mr. Warrer | { : 

ment cannot deprive tl $ 

long as the abo i ( 
tution are not erased ; 

Not long ago, in B | 
called an English clergyman t be t 
Mr. Beecher’s successor. Af 7 , 
ation, he felt it to be his dut 
preaching the Gospel at home, but, if t a 
of Congress be vali Bu eould n 
at all under any express n { : 
for securing the subsistence f hirself : 
his family ; 

There are numerous Hungari I | ‘ 
lian, and other emigrant n tl S sai 
whose religious wants y 
less clergymen speaking t! i 3 
come to them from i 
can neither live, die, n 7 
a religious way. unless t , wl 
unto in their own Mor 
are arriving every I 
tics are needed for 
act be valid, no | 7 : 
from Europe under a ; 
port, whether mack n 
our native citizens \ Gr 
erected in Chicago, f ! ‘ 
the Russian Government k 
ly responsible. If t} ? N 
priest can be sent from R i \ ' 
of an incumbent. : 

Nearly all churches t 7 
intimate religious relat s ’ 
abroad. Mr. Moody was ap 
in England as in his own t 
were an Englishman, he 1 rt 
to preach, if Americans « \ 
to pay his expenses, un ( 
be void in cases of religio 

If John Wesley were M 
Church of this country 1 ! 
come here to minister t t 
if they offered to pay his exy 
act be valid. If John Bunvan w \ 

Baptist Church of the Unit States 
secure his presence het ir reas 
Nay, if the Apostle Paul st 
and if Americans asked |] t sit t Ne 
World at their expense. he 1 
them as he once said t tl I 
you shortly, if the Lor I 
Congress be valid, he w | 
he must wait until C 
come, ) 
<n Notes. 
New York Lea f M . 
makes no reference t , . 
discussed. It is, therefore 
lic attention to so important a - 
done in the hope that t 
the Supreme Court t St 3 
Contract Labor Act w 
stitutional and void 
With the free exervis 
ren’s case and a 
' ‘ \i 
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A. Q: > 


The f M. Jules 
Simon is a sufticient guarantee for the moral 
and the this 
“recueil littéraire et artistique.” It will be 
published fortnightly, in the usual large octavo 
form, by Emile Testard & Cie. 


do so upon oceasion name oO 


elevation literary excellence of 


new 


Putermann’s Vitteilunge n tor May opens 
with an account of the ‘* Development of the 
the United States,” by Dr. R. 


It is accompanied by a beautifully 


Population of 
Liiddecke. 
executed map with two insets, the one showing 
the distribution of the negroes, the other that 
of the foreigners. G. Rohlfs, the veteran Afri- 
can traveller, argues very forcibly against the 
use of elephants for the purposes of exploration. 
The present number contains Capt. van Géle’s 
report of his late expedition up the Ubangi in 
the En Avant, together with a map of his 
routs 

In the double number 135,156 of the Zeitschrift 
of the Berlin Geographical Society, scholars will 


find a noteworthy supplement to Yule and 
Nicholson’s article on Sir John Mandeville in 
the *Eneyelopedia Britannica.’ Dr. Albert 


Bovenschen collects a great many contem- 
porary notices of Mandeville and his pretended 
book of travels, and then analyzes this work, 
assigning with great particularity the sources 
of the patchwork, Hits paper is entitled *‘ Un- 
Johann Mandeville 


{eisebeschreibung. ’ 


tersuchungen jiber 
und die Quellen 
In summing up, even less originality and au- 
thenticity is allowed to Mandeville than by the 
learned Englishmen above named, The rest of 
the to the rainfall of the 
Iberian peninsula, with a map. 

The twenty-second instalment of the ‘ Ge- 
schichte Deutschen Kunst,’ 
Grote. New York: 
still occupied with Painting. 


von 


seiner 


number is devoted 


der issuing by 
Westermann), is 
The illustrations, 


after the Holbeins, J. Cranach, Behain, Schon- 


Berlin 


gauer, etc., 
terest. 


are of unusual excellence and in- 


We receive from the same firm the conclud 
ing parts (80-88) of the eighth volume of the 
admirable * Allgemeine Weltgeschichte.’ They 
deal with Europe in the middle and end of the 
seventeenth century, the age of Louis XIV., 
with death the The 
richness of this period in historic events and 


whose narrative ends, 
personages is perfectly reflected in the illustra- 
tions, with exquisite regard for the 
reader's edification as respects men, Manners, 
In this 
particular, as in the authenticity of its text, the 
work « 

The 


tons 


chosen 
arts, scenes, and engagements of note. 


ontinues to be a model. 


Annual Register’ for 1887 (Riving- 
has made its appearance, extending the 
We have lit- 


that we see no rea 


useful series to which it belongs. 
tle to remark upon it, save 
son why the analysis allowed in the table of 
contents to current events in English history 
should be denied to those in foreign countries. 
rhe present volume offers a very good illustra- 
tion of this defect. 


to Great Bri 


Inthesix chapters devoted 
tain, We may name the new rules 
of Parliamentary procedure, the passage of the 
Crimes Bill and the Land Bill, the Queen’s 
Jubilee, the Trafalgar Square riots, the Plan 
of Campaign imprisonments, and yet have 
mentioned no event comparable in importance 
to President Grevy’s forced resignation and 
the Boulangist dictator’s progress, or to Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s tariff message 
the table of 
bare rubrics ** France ” 


, none of which 
under the 
and *' United States.” 
While repairing this neglect of the table, we 
think it would be well to emphasize with type 
the leadin 


appear in contents 


y events, In this, human foresight 

will of course sometimes be at fault, but that 

will not matter. Thereis in thisissue the usual 
4 


chronicle of incidents, summary reviews of 





The 


literature, art, drama, science, etc 


Nation. 


, and obitu 
ary with an alphabetical index. 

We have delayed too long a mention of 
Mr. W. W. Cook’s timely legal brochure on | 
‘Trusts, the Recent Combinations in Trade’ | 
(L. K. Strouse & Co.). One may get from this | 
an intelligible notion of the different varieties | 
of this noxious fungus, and of the legal con- | 
siderations which are applicable to it. There 
is also a considerable citation of cases, 


‘* Dickens vulgarized” is all we can say of 
the ** Dickens Aquarelles ” which come to us in 
a neat portfolio from J. W. Bouton. 
of characterizations is in 


This set 
illustration of the 
‘ Pickwick Papers,’ and is in no sense admira- 


ble as art or as imagination. ‘*Stylus’s” first 
series ought to be his last, for he has mistaken 
his vocation. The designs being hand-painted, 
the edition is limited, 

tefinement cannot be predicated, either, of 
* Puck’s Opper” (Keppler & Schwarzmann), a 
portfolio of designs by this well-known deli- 
neator of such humor as lurks in violent action 


and reaction, in Chinese, Jews, negroes, tramps, 
policemen, country boarders and rural life, 
horse-car amenities, delirium tremens, etc. 
From the Bufford’s Sons Lithographing Es 
tablishment 
Sheridan. 





we have a life-size head of Gen. 
The portrait is in profile, and the 
drawing is spirited and free. 

The thirty-seventh meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science | 
will be held at Cleveland August 15-21. The 
local secretary is Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D., 407 
Superior Street. 

A special session of the School of Philosophy 
will be held at the Hillside Chapel, in Concord, 
Mass., Saturday, June 16, commencing at ten 
A. M., and will consist of an Alcott 


memorial 


author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ of ‘* Phi- 
lip, my King,” and of so many other writings, 
in prose and verse, for the elevation and cheer 
of all who read. A marble medallion in 
Tewkesbury Abbey, Engiand, is contemplated. 
‘**Tewkesbury,” 


service. There will be no other session of the | 
School the present summer. | 
| 

—There can be no doubt of American partici- } 

: i ' | 
pation, of a very glad and spontaneous kind, | 
in the projected memorial to the late Mrs. Craik, | 
1 

| 


before 
‘*was the place selected by Mrs. Craik as the 
home of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman, and it 
was the last place visited by her before her 
death.”’ The church is a noble one, well kept, 
and well calculated for the good display of a 
mural monument. It is proposed to limit the 
American subscriptions to five dollars as a | 
maximum, and a list on this basis has already 
been begun. Sums of any amount will be re 
ceived by Mr. Joseph W. Harper of Harper 
& Bros., New York. In London, Mr. A, Mac- 
millan, 20 Bedtord Street, Covent Garden, is the 


reads the circular 


us, 





recipient. The English membership of the 
committee having the memorial in charge | 


is, as might have been expected, very distin- 
guished. 


| the ¥ hole of 


the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; Boston: Little, Brown & Co 
is characterized 


—The twenty-third volume (T-Ups) of 


by a remarkable richness of 
subject-matter, although, perhaps, affording 
less light reading than the majority of its pre 


decess¢ rs, 


Among the technical articles that 
uppeal almost wholly to the specialist are Ta- 
bles (mathematical), by J. W. L. Glaisher; Ther 
modynamics, by Prof. P. G, Tait; Tides (twenty 
eight pages), by Prof. G. H. Darwin, and Trigo 
nometry, by E, W. Hobson. Somewhat less 
technically treated are the articles: Telegraph, 
Telephone (both by Thomas Gray), and Tele- 
scope, the last, from the pen of the astronomer 
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We notice 
Tait, in his treatment of Thermody- 


David Gill, covering twenty pages, 
that Prof 
namics, makes no mention 
~of the name of 
liarity, if we mistake not, 


so inexcusable 


not 


in this place Tyndall, a pecu 


which also marks 


the article Light (vol. xiv.), by the same au 
thority, and that on Heat (vol. xij), by Sir 
William Thomson, The reason of this omis 


sion will probably be to those who 
are acquainted with the ‘Thomson-Tait-Tyndall 
The 


are 


apparent 


literature of some twenty-five years ago, 


only zodlogical articles of significance 
those on Trematoda 
the an 
obscure group of animals by the well-known 
authority on this subject, Prof. Herdman. His 


conclusion that the Tunicata represent a de- 


by Hoyle) and Tunicata, 


latter a satisfactory treatment of 


generate group of the Chordata, rather than 
an advanced type of the Mollusca, will proba 
In the 
article Taste, by Prof. M’Kendrick, emphasis 


bly be accepted by most zoologists, 


is laid upon the necessity of separating from 
that sense the perception of flavor, a quality 
smell, 
blindfolded and with 
the nose firmly closed, we 


Which really belongs to the sense of 
Thus, it is alleged that, 
cannot distinguish 
between the * tastes” of an apple and an onion, 
red relation 
generally overlooked, but: which received much 
fuller treatment at the hands of an 
writer, Mr. Henry T. Finck, in 


or between and white wines, a 
American 
an article pub 
ished in the Confemporury Review about a 
year ago. Among the more important articles 
of general interest may be mentioned Theism 
Prof. R. Flint), Theoso- 
phy (by Prof, Seth), Trent (Council of), Thea- 


and Theology (both by 


tre, and Typography, the last covering thirty 
pages, and being very for 


reason of its typographical illustrations. 


useful 


by 
The 


reference 
biographical notices include among others the 
names of Talleyrand, Jeremy Taylor, Thacke 
(by Walter H. 
Thucydides by Prot Jebb), 
Reid of the Royal Scottish 
thor of the last-named 
extravagant 


ray Thiers, 
Mr. 


au 


Pollock), Thales, 
and Turner. 
Academy, the 
notice, furnishes a less 
of the 
painter than many who have 


biography distinguished 
undertaken the 
task of gloritication before him, vet holds that, 
as a Water-colorist, Turner was * 
that 


is characterized as 


unquestiona 
bly the greatest: master in branch of art 
that ever lived.” Thoreau 
‘one of the most strongly marked individuali- 


ties of modern times.” 


Among the special geographical and histori 
cal articles may be enumerated Tibet 
Walker and 
(Prof. Jeb), 
Turkey, and the United States. 


(bv Gen, 
Troad 


Krapotkin), 


Terrien de Lacouperie), 


Turkestan (Prince 
The se, as well 
as others not here indicated, are in part singu 
weakness distinctive of this 


the We 
have already had occasion to point out such 


larly defec‘ive, a 


branch of literature of ‘ Britannica.’ 


anomalics as that under neither ** France” nor 
*“*Germany ” does the name of Moltke occur. 
In the article Tonk-King in the present volume 
Paul Bert's with the 
protectorate is dismissed with a line, 


connection 
single 
wherein mention is merely made of his death, 
All the events of Turkish history that have oc- 

the 
lines, and although the 
kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Battenberg 


curred since the close of Berlin Congress 


are disposed of in six 


is referred to, no mention is made of his sue 


cessor, The absence of an article on the Thirty 
Years’ War, which is in conformity with the 
the all the 
regrettable from the meagreness with which 
the subject is treated under Germany and 
Austria. The article Uniied States, the joint 
production of Prof. Johnston 


rules of * Britannica,’ is more 


Alexander 


(history), Prof. J. D. Whitney (geography), 
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all, Alexandria, succeed to the old inspiration 
and activity; Athens becomes a place of pil- 
grimage and a university town; Greece proper 


is either largely under Macedonian power, or 
perpetually swept by gusts of petty warfare 
and pillage, except when a portion of it rises 
into a temporary unity and importauce under 
the Achwan league. If we examine all this 
fermentation and apparent degeneracy, we are 
struck most of all by the vast importance and 
the modernness of the ideas which it evolved. 
We meet with repeated instances of this in the 
pages of Prof. Mahaffy’s fresh and interesting 
narrative. 

We see, for example, philosophy really 
touching life for the first time, descending out 
of the clouds—as has been often said--ceasing 
to be the intellectual exercise of a coterie of se 
lect and speculative minds, and occupying it- 
self instead with men’s conduct, in the practi 
cal systems of Zeno and Epicurus. And not 
only does it come down to the earth, where 
Socrates wished it to dwell, but it makes pro 
selytes; it spreads far and wide among the 
generality of the people, and becomes to them 
an ethical guide of life, such as their out-worn 
religion could not be, and, indeed, had never 
professed tobe. As philosophy became demo- 
cratic, and the long step was making from the 
aristocratic Plato to the porter of Alexandria, 
philosophers rose in importance and considera- 
tion. They associate with kings, and are 
honored by cities. They are expected to offer 
advice, and to administer rebuke or consola 


Dio- 
\lex 
ander; Callisthenes, for years, before his fall, 


tion, like the clergy of the present day. 
genes uses his customary impudence on 
of season; and 
that 
which a century before had noticed Socrates 
chiefly when it decided te him to death. 
In Athens the philosophers found corporations, 
with 
and the Academy of 


lectures him in season and out 


Zeno is intrusted with the keys of city 
) put 


an endowment and a legal succession; 


Plato becomes the germ 
and model of the schools in all parts of Greece, 
and of the college or university in every civil 
ized land. 

By far the most important ef all these foun 
dations was, of course, the Museum and Libra 
ry of Alexandria, without which, however im 
portant Alexandria might have been as a com 

the * Age,” 
called, would never have had an existence 
of the Ptolemies, 
lar, that Greek eulture earliest rated, and 
th: the 
large inheritance we have received from the 
Alexandrian A Prof. Mahat¥y gives a full 
account of the constitution of the nd 


mercial centre, \lexandrian so 
It 
was to the court in particu 
Mie 
it we o 


it isto their fostering care we 


ge. 
Museum, a 
an interesting comparison of its workings with 
those of English universities. Unlike the uni- 
versities of Athens, it was a royal foundation, 
and it had the defects the 
which spring from roval patronage, 


and advantages 

Prot. Ma 
haffy, who has always in mind the questions of 
our own day, thinks he sees a failure in the 
later achievements of this school because the 
* Pellows ” beg to 


instead of devoting themselves to research. 


utorfal work 
Be 


that as it may, we ean hardly complain of the 


an undertake t 


labors of that group of learned men who, un 
der the Ptolemy, ‘sifted the 


from the chaff and preserved 


second wheat 


for us the master 


pieces of Greek literature in carefully edited 


texts.” 

Nor were the original productions of this 
same coterie by any means insignificant, as 
every one knows who is familiar with the 
period, and as several chapters in this work 
abundantly testify, Pastoral and idyliic poet 


the romant}: move! { iltenrure 


ry 
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| 
donia, Asia Minor, and Syria, and, above | Pompeian decorations on our walls, have all | 


filtered down to us from their inventive faculty 
and from the art by which they were surround- 


ed. It was their literature (not that of the 
much greater age of Pericles) which inspired 


and awakened the best of the Roman poets; it 
was their Cupids and Venuses and Ariadnes 
which descended through generations of copy 
Msehylus and 
Calli 


ists to the frescoes of Pompeii. 


Sophocles discourage imitation, whil 


machus and Apollonius Rhodius provoke it; 


and so Virgil and Catullus condescended to 
translate and to borrow from them. In 
our own time, Mr. Morris has done exactly 
What Apollonius did for his contemporaries: 
each has told a tale on an antique model, 
into which he could not avoid letting slip a 


feeling and a tone that are distinctly modern 
Just asour own pseudo-Chaucer, * the idle sing 
er of an empty day.” as he calls himself, 


drifts on with melodious languor and sadness 
that are entirely alien to the spirit of an heroic 
Orpheus or Jason; so Apollonius, while imitat 

ing in epic verse the episode of Nausicaa, gives 
a picture of the maiden love-struggles of Medea 
that is utterly unhomeric and unheroic, but is 
to usall the more valuable for its anachronism, 
because it 


marks a great transition, a phase in 


f woman, Which every student of 


admit to l 


the history « 
Greek 


be novel 


life and manners will 





and full of importance. Few read Apollonius 
now; but his incident, his nice analysis, his 
delicacy, which the latest French novelist 
would call prudery, still gleam through the 


story of Dido in the ‘ Eneid.’?) The same strain 


of feeling was quite as fully represented by his 


vreat rival Callimachus, librarian, poet-lau 


reate, and literary dictator of his circle, whom 
one is tempted to call the Dr, Johnson of his 
time, save that Johnson was a worse poet and a 
much better man. That dexterous versifier and 
hymn t 
and 


* Acontius and Cydippe,’ 


courtier, Whose o Apollo was at once a 


satire on his rival an encomium on his 
king, wrote the tale of 
which seems to have been distinctly a romanc: 
of love and adventure, and whose pattern was 
of 
various Italian 


the * Arcadia’ of Sir 


imitated in the ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ tl 
fifth 
French romances, and in 
Philip Sidney. 

Now, these Alexandrian cupids, this picture 


e 
l 


century A. D., in and 


of feminine passion which Apollonius so deli 
cately and skilfully painted, these love stories 


still 


the present day, were all undoubtedly made for 


whose peculiarities are faintly echoed at 


What causes led to this 1 
woman in life and literature—whether 
due to 





women, novel status of 





it Was 


Dorian influence in Alexandria, or to 


the example of the independent position of 
Egyptian women before the law, or to the 
court influence of powerful princesses— Prof, 
Mahatfy does not distinctly trace. He notices, 
however, what no student can fail to notice 


) 
hy 
ill 


the important part played by women in I 
tarch’s pictures of Spartan life and manners, 
that, all 


women and 


He does not remark notwithstanding 
the of 


\gesistrata, notwithstanding their high spirit, 


charms such Chilonis 


as 


their self-sacrifice and conjugal devotion, and 


their enormous influence with the Spartan men, 


which Aristotle wonders atand Plutarch re 
peatedly attests, they do n seem to have 
softened or humanized in the least the man 


of their The 
string of aphorisms which Plutarch records of 


these adic the and 


ners countrymen, monotonous 


s simply mirrored narrow 


semi-savage military ideal of Lycurgus, 

The critic who serves up a poet had better be 
something of a poet himself; otherwise he is 
likely to offer a Barmecide feast, Prof, Ma 
haffy does not exactly do this for Theocritus 
bis dissection ts careful and complete, but it is 
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He does Mr. 
Lang in his genial appreciation, give 
thing of the charm and flavor of that poet so 
he does not make it 


Andrew 
us some- 


a little dry not, like 


much beloved of the poets; 
clear that he was a man of genius among men 
talent. 
‘*pedant,” by which he means that he was a 
but he might 


of He even speaks of him once as a 


scholar and a deliberate artist: 
as well apply the epithet to Tennyson, and much 
better to Browning. We note that the second 
Idyll is referred to as evidence of manners in 
Alexandria: the scene is laid ina city by the 
it may be Syracuse; the poem itself de- 
We are inclined, also, to take 


sea 
cides nothing. 
exception to the estimate given of the Antho- 
logy. taste in it, as Prof, 
Mahatfy complains, and inferior workmanship; 


There is artificial 


there is plenty of base metal and late coinage; 


Dnt t) t of 


ie best of it is small change for a good 


tragedy or « 
the 
form. 


medy, and it is coin which bears 
Greek stamp and the Greek perfection of 

If we turn from the literature of Alexandria 
and glance at life and politics, we encounter 
various developments of a decidedly modern 
character. There is, in the first place, a great 
of The 


statecraft which fills so large a place in the 


increase diplomacy and arbitration. 


pages of Polybius, and which leads Prof. Ma- 


haffy to call him the Machiavelli of his time, 


begins to be reflected still earlier, in so unex- 
} 


pected roic poems of Apollo- 


a place as the he 





nius. Has instructive anachronism reaches the 
ludicrous when we find Alcinous, King of the 
Phieacians, engaging toextradite Medea to her 





marriage with 
Joined 


that 


consummated ! 


father, if he ascertains 
not been 


mn the 


Jason has 
Whole) salutary tendency, we 


the 
t of armed intervention. 


with this 
balance of 
A 
instance of this is the inter- 
The 


levying toll on 


see springing up the idea of 
power and the righ 
most instructive 
Rhodians about 220 B. ¢c, 


ference of the 


} 
Byzantines had recently been 
all vessels passing their port, to the great in- 
eonvenience of all Greek commerce through 
the Black Sea. The 


maritime power of the Mediterranean, were 


Rhodians, as the chief 


appealed to, and, after formal remonstrances 
and a brief conflict, brought the Byzantines to 
The singular part of the affair is, that 
the Rhodians behave exactly as a modern Eu- 


terms, 


ropean nation would under the cireumstan ces. 
They take no vengeance and no advantage; 
they simply demand that in future no toll shall 


be exacted, and they restore the Byzantines to 


the status quo, Of this oecurrence Prof. Ma- 
haify remarks: 

‘Here, then, was an armed intervention on 
behalf of trade interests carried on without 
hate or revenge, backed up by complicated 
diplomacy, and ceasing the moment the end 


was attained. The men who pursued this kind 
of politics were no longer Greeks, but citizens 
of the world.” 


It is only one step further in the same direc- 


tion to find the recent fortune of our own cities, 


Charleston and Chicago, exactly paralleled and 





sat length how, 


Byzantine war, a great 


Polybius narrate 


anticipated 


j} afew years before the 


earthquake overthrew the Colossus, ruined all 
buildings of Rhodes, and 


The city at 


the docks and public 


crippled her re once sent 


sources, 


embassies over the world to ask for help, and 
this appeal was answered from all the borders 
the 


tributions in money, naval supplies, ships, and 


ot Mediterranean 


i by the most lavish con 


artillery, the value of which is reckoned to have 


the 


The issue of 


amounted to enormous sum of a million 


sterling the catastrophe left the 
off 
ati 
received gifts and complimentary resolutions 


111 


| citizens immediately better 


than they were 


before. Yet a few years the Rhodians 


er 


ies exhibiter s eblighbtened sense 


and theira 
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of the solidarity of commercial interests and | t sent rea \ ippreciate t mort . 
this astonishing specimen of internation : ; is extract MI 
rity, the citizens of Abvdos w e wpife ish rit ¢ ! ¢ anit 2 . ‘ 
slaughtering ther ‘ \ sand cel ‘ . f 1 1 
dren, upon their own walls, in a rdat wit f irned resezay y his pres 
a public resolution, rather-than a w tl vit muel less an va , 
families to fall into the hands of Philip \ 
their besieger; and Polybius, as a st 1 ' 
: CARLES'S PE IN ¢ \ 

plores the perversity of Fortune w h pre , 
vented them fro: \ it fully s WW . = 
ous a resolution ment and t \ M \ SSS 
rence are equally int as na i S < . 
contrasts presented by the age: s nequ \ | itt 
s0 refluent is the tidal wave ot vilizatior | tN 

Supreme in importance and interest, to aa t ry i 
American, at | is the wing fasl f is , 
leagues between the smaller States for mutua st rnit t ; 
protection, whose constitution approaches ver 
closely the modern conception f federal 
government. Prof. Freeman, in his * History nemies fri is to w \ 
of Federal Government! and in some brilliant | y vell ( ! 
lectures, has discussed the constitutions of these literarv work. does not des , 
leagues, and in particular of the Achwan inti yond the ta 
League, the best known, tl most mportant eats ya 
historically, and the most powerful of. al Ipon ft storvooa : ( 
Already we find in its constitution, under va foot int rnd 
rious titles, a Pre lent, a Cabinet. a Senate, vint f ISN7-S Mr 
and a principle of representative tit No besides so 
minally, it is a democracy—every citizen votes Consul at t 
but really, the necessity of distant travel to inne six W t 
the places of meeting of t! Assembly pract t map form 
cally limits the franchise to the wealthy i thir t , 
influential, and converts tl svst nto ‘ papers fur 
mild and liberal aristocra ‘I \ s nd ¢ 
of the League, its connection with t reat teria 
names of Aratus, of Philo; nen 1 Pols narrative bef , 3 f 
bius, and its relations with the Ror i l 
naturally occupy a large portion of the later t tra ! 
pages of Prof. Mahatfy’s volume, and ca ilert to tr 
forth his liveliest interest; for no Irishman and | Sir Harry Parkes. t MI P : 
no Englishman of the present day ean 1 t | ! ma if t , 
the most distant analogies to t] juestion of | int iutumn of t : 
Home Rule h interfer t | t to § t 
question, indeed, protrudes itself mstantiy the same time Mr. ¢ 
from the beginning to the end of the volur t intry privately ' st N 
and its aspects inevitably or certain of ir |? ISS33. ] ymMe in sieht. f . : . , 
author’s judgments. He sees in Achwean Hon t red granite a ‘ ‘ 
Rule many warnings against Irish Home Rul Vest ist e] 
he sees the sentimentalism of Titus Fla nus ‘ i \ ( . 
reflected in Mr. Gladstone; at the same time he | the reculat 
sees Clearly the Roman obtuseness a f e 
ference to the Greeks, t r funda tal want : 
of sympathy, repeated between t I s! t ms es t : i 
and the Iris Far be it fi s tod < 
from so conflicting compat ns Mr. Mahatfv’s r paint ‘ t nes 
own conclusions, He istfond ot tror 
ernments,” and = distrusts lem i $s and ‘ t ’ 1 . 
popular orators. ‘‘ We must judge t part sts 0 
of Demosthenes kindly as we judge all t . < é 
other old men wt have done mischief tl ‘ y 
world.” So piquant a senter ist 2 
at Mr. Gladstone, who is still ‘ 
rather than at Demosthenes, w s been s ~ iff t ' . : : 
long innocuously buried. t N 

The contact of the Jews with Hellenis és ; e' 


Alexandria and Antioch, in S 1, and nit his r of ( PER 
Sparta, forms the subject of rd 
interestin chapters iw i! ppar t 9 

promised a ntinua f is 

entitled ‘ The Spiritual Life of H . | \W s‘s ysaw not F 

task here undertaken is, in sor respects, ] : ‘ ry P P 

liar and exactil Thea rwhoapy ; 
it ought to have the gifts of tl \ tas f ¢ ; : : 
as the conscience of thes and t i Ge ‘ . 

rian; he should have the svmpathet 9 ea Pp ‘ ; 
tion of the romancer : ; 


romances, Dr. Ebers s é , : : ; 
that 
yictures of antiquity } t 
Pp t i i : ‘ } {Fore 
flesh, nor fow]l—neit} a ee : 1 
. 1 uf ’ j ivnasties 
resting fiction Prof i s 1 t S < S — 4 4 P 
c : ‘ ty \ nd the times to 
more satisfactory f : t t \ . ‘ . Sinn ‘ 
. ‘ I i uf r not 


fontes Everv E sh s t rit > Hot sm 14 , ‘ ‘ , 
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villages, points out the fortified monasteries, the 
queer roadside posts carved with grotesque hu 
man heads, and colored to represent the Corean 
devil; the dragon-pillars in honor of literary 
bachelors, and the rows of tablets of iron and 
stone set up to commemorate good magistrates. 
Evidently Corea suffers under the curse of being 
over-governed, and the number of the official 
Class who prey on the community goes far to 
explain the poverty of the country. 

With a keen scent after trade openings, the 
author made one overland journey from west 
to east, and a second long and interesting trip 


through the northern provinces. As Mr. 
James (as was noted in his book on Mantchuria 
saw the once ‘neutral strip” between China 


and Corea occupied and cultivated by Chi- 
nese farmers, so Mr. Carles, looking from the 
eastern side, saw new and flourishing Chinese 
towns lining the side of the Yalu River, and 
the Cx 
borers under Chinese landlords, even as they 


reans seeking employment as farm la 


cross the Tumen to yet under Russian masters. 
Such a state of things reveals a shameful ra 
pacity on the part of the Corean magistrates, 
which calls for a reform such as Japan has safe 
ly achieved. 

Mr. Carles found game plenty, and, though 


he bagged no tigers, had frequent evidences 
that they, as well as leopards, deer, and other 
wild numerous. Wolves, 
heard of. His 


near the 


quadrupeds, were 
he 


Jong journey 


however, neither saw nor 


was extended to very 
centre of the northern frontier, to Wen-san, a 
lively port almost more Japanese than Corean, 
and thence across country to Séoul; the details 
of which fill the bulk of He after- 
wards lived officially at Chemulpo, the new 


his book. 


port near the capital, frequently visiting the 
of 
cent political history, but is not sanguine as to 


capital. He gives a correct summary re 
the future commercial possibilities of the coun 
try. His experiences in attempting to discover 
possibilities, and to interest the interior magis 
trates in the subject of commerce, were both 
amusing and pathetic. The absolute stolidity 
on the subject shown by natives in authority 
show how deeply they dread the impending so 
cial revolution which trade will surely bring. 
[t seems certain that the merchant has a great 
missionary work to do in this commercially be 
nighted country, and the surest way to rid the 
oppressed people of the incubus of bad govern- 
ment is to stimulate production and improve 
At pre- 
natural re- 


the condition of the industrial classes, 
sent, notwithstanding its great 
sources, paralysis rests on the country which 
once gave Japan scholars, artists, and arti- 
sans, 

The author's style is simple, clear, and attrac 
tive. Heseems scrupulously adherent to facts 
and things seen, and his unpretentious book is 
a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
\n ex 


f illustrations by na 


of a land which still piques curiosity. 
cellent naap, a number ¢ 
tive artists, and a full-page picture of one of 
the ex Mir-iok, to- 
gether with good print and binding, add to the 


lossal stone images called 
pleasures derived from an honest piece of lite 
Though the 


thest provinces of Corea are still un- 


rary workmanship. three south 
ern and ri 
explored, and though these have most senti 
scene of Hendrik 
crateful that 
northern and 


mental interest as being the 
are 
the 


central portions has told his tale so well 


Hamels tife and travels, we 


so observing a traveller in 


BANCROEFT’S HISTORY OF MEXICO 
History of Mexicu, Vol. VI, 1861-1887. (Vol. 
XIV of Bancroft’s Works.] By Hubert 





The Nation. 


Howe Bancroft. San Francisco: The History 
Company. 1888, 

THE strongest impression left upon the review- 
er as he closes this last volume of the series is 
the same as that with which he rose from read- 
ing the first, on its appearance—an impression, 
namely, of almost envious wonder at the im- 
mense range of which Mr. Bancroft 
has laid under contribution. It may have been 


the reviewer's fortune to have picked up some 


material 


unusual bits of information at first hand; for 
example, he may haye been a guest in a remote 
and almost inaccessible Mexican village, quite 
off the travelled routes, and have asked his host 
to account for the charred beams to be seen in 
the ceiling, hearing, long and 
strange tale of the ferocities of partisan war- 
fare and of vengeful blows struck by foreign 
Scarce a house in the whole vil- 


in reply, a 


imperialists. 
lage, in fact, but showed the marks of the 
torch. Yetevenso minute a piece of know- 
ledge as this, come at in such a chance fashion, 
floats along in its place on the broad stream of 
Mr. 
note (p. 258) tells the story of Zitdcuaro, 


Bancroft’s narrative, and an incidental 
One 
may have learned from natives, speaking in a 
half whisper, of the peculiar terrorisin exer- 
cised for so many years in Guerrero by the Al- 
varez family, in which the Governorship of 
that State seemed to be vested as a feudal pos- 
session. Juan, the father, and Diego, the son, 
ruled like sultans, defying the Federal arms, 
laughing at the decisions of the Federal courts, 
robbing right and left like Turks. This little 
peculium, too, Mr. Bancroft sweeps into his 
great net, and shows (p. 127) that he knows all 
about it. 

As to knowledge to be derived from printed 
books and manuscript collections, the case is 
hopeless from the start. A man will not be in 
haste to speak of the few rare books he may 
happen to possess, of a specitnen or two of six 
teenth-century Mexican typography, in the 
presence of Mr. Baneroft’s royal resources 
manu 
scripts, treunabula of the Mexiean press. It 
would be Mudie Museum. 
Indeed, Mr. Bancroft’s material is too great. 
The embarrassment 


literally every authority, the rarest 


versus the British 
No one man can handle it. 
of riches sticks out in every chapter. Careful 
indexing, thorough epitomizing, impartial ab- 
stracts by twenty hands, can never, though 
dovetailed together with the greatest skill, be 
equal to the product ef a single mind in which 
all the ore has been fused. it that a 
sense as of ravelled threads, of a want of a con- 


Thus is 
tinuous and philosophical grasp of the whole, 
is unavoidably connected with Mr. Bancroft’s 
volumes. But this, after all, is little more than 
saying that man is a mortal and finite being. 
Desiring, then, only to call attention to the 
distinctive merits of this final volume on Mexi 
can history, we find its greatest value in the 
handling of the first seven years of the period 
in hand. These years are given 564 pages, as 
against only about a hundred for the remaining 
twenty. This is, of course, but a natural pre- 
ference shown toa distinct and completed era 
over the less rounded- 
out events of the succeeding Mr 
be thought to be also exercising a 


natural delicacy 


the French Intervention 


years. Ban 
croft might 
in speaking so succinctly of 
and measures still 


he is betrayed into 


statesmen 
that 
adulation with reference 
Diaz. We do not 


general accuracy of 


living Mexican 
pending, were it not 
like 
to Presidents Gonzalez 
the 


something very 
and 
dispute, however, his 
estimates of those great figures In contemporary 


Phe 


chapters, covering 230 pages, which are sum 


Mexican politics volume closes with seven 


maries, such as no one but Mr. Bancroft could 
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write, packed with information on Mexico's 
government, mining, manufactures, railroads, 
agricultural resources, ecclesiastical affairs, so 
ciety, and education. 

The book should be mainly judged by its suc 
cess in telling the story of the Intervention, 
the 
French 


must be that success has 
Until the Aus 


trian archives yield their seerets, or until more 


and the decision 
been very great. and 
Mexicans find their tongues, as they have been 
doing so remarkably in the past twelvemonth, 


we know not how more could be expected in 


the way of a thorough, all-sided, impartial, 
and penetrating treatment of this) striking 
epoch in Mexican history. Its public and pri 


} 


vate aspects, its European and American rela 
tions, the long intrigues which led up to it, 
and the scheming and doubling which it co 
vered, its political and its ecclesiastical aims 
and results, all leap into sharp outline under 
Mr Nowhere ¢ 


material brought together to bring out clearly 


Ise is somuch 


Bancroft’s hand. 


the figure of Maximilian himself. Without 
any formal attempt at characterization, he 
stands before usin these pages, as in life, a 


strange mixture of worthy ambition and self- 


love—conceiving large projects and bringing to 
birth only petty results : deceived and helping 
to deceive others in regard to Mexico; an 
Emperor at a desk heaped high with pro 
posed laws, when he should have been at the 
head of the army; mired and at last suf 
focated in Mexican officialism, incompetence, 


and ceceit. The fact is well brought out, 


too, that Maximilian more than half thought 
of 
a convenient 


his Mexican ‘‘ episode” as furnishing him 
te 


on which to play an 


stage 


who had 


audience of admiring Austrians, 
already had a taste of his art as Governor 
General of Lombardy, and who might be led 


to devise some means of getting him over the 
stood 


obstacle of a single life which between 
him and the Austrian throne, if only he should 
well play the part in Mexico o 
liberal ruler. But the historica 
their tragedy, as he found out to his surprise. 

The only thing which could called 


omission to be noted in this part of the work is 


a Ww and 


1 plays have 
Le an 
an absence of all reference to the highly im 
portant revelations made last summer by Gen 
Escobedo in regard to the final scene at Queré- 
taro. This, of course, simply means that the 
new light came too late for Mr. Bancroft’s use, 
though it would seem as if a new edition or 
added page would be demanded in consequence. 
The doubt expressed in respect to the unatfect 
ed nature of the welcome given to the Emperor 
on his arrival in Mexico might have been given 
more color by a citation of the Warrants on the 
Treasury, recently published by the Mexican 
Government, drawn to pay for the ‘* spontane- 
ous ” That 
Bazaine made treasonable propositions to Gen, 


festivities, triumphal arches, ete. 


Diaz might also have been stated as something 
more than a suspicion, if due notice had been 
taken of the latter’s recent 
Again, one might wish that a little more 


allegations on this 
head. 
attention had been given to the Empress Car 
lotta as a foree in public affairs, Perhaps 
more striking than her social and charitable 
activities was her attitude as regent during 
some of Maximilian’s absences from the capi 
tal—her dash and vigor compared to his good- 
natured indolence. 

Several misprints disfigure the volume, and 


the oft-noted faults of Mr. Bancroft’s stvle are 


only a little less offensive than in other books 
of his. On page 480 a blank half-page follows 
a promise to subjoin a statistical table. The 
index, which is to the six volumes of the series, 
is seriously defective in a few particulars in 


which we have tested it. 
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DAWSONS GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 
PLANTS 

The Geological ttist of Plants vo 

William Dawson, C.M.G. D Aj t 


Co. {International 


L 
f 





THE author of tl 
with the study of fossil plants 
century, and has enjoyed ex t 
nities for acquainting himself w 
found in this country, and more ] 


in Canada The diligence with w 


improved these advantages is sulticie y at 
tested by his voluminous ntributions 
have appeared In the reports of t (x 


Survey of Canada. It is not ar 





bring within the v limits t 

dred pages a connected account of the 
mentary records of fossil vegetation, es 
when restricted by the additiona tat 


imposed by the demands of ypularexposit 


It has seemed to us that tl 


embarrassed in still another way Most itu 
ralists look nowadays upon t Xist 

tation of the globe as derived } 

from preexisting vegetation the plant t 
lier periods being regarded as th 

of the plants of the prese nt Vhe uit j 
not share in these views : nevert 


impressed by what he ealls ‘ta certain 
correspondence between the order of 
plants and the order of their appearar 
time.” In working out the hist 

peared to keep in mind so ninent 
( xceptions which make tl 


rough,” instead of exact, that t tory 


itself is here and there thrown s¢ what out 





of proport ind t } t ! 

guard against this has seemed 

source of embarrassment 
After an introductory echaj | 

chronology and the class t 

author enters on the discuss t 

of the early paliweozoic and its ant 


tions. On the second pa 
we come to this statement: °° Cert 


known as / n Canadense ha 


of marine animals.” We do not tind 
in this volume, designed for po 
tion, that thereis any doubt at 


animal nature of / on; it seems 


the statement should be s \ 
order that the general read 
that some geologists are n 
way of thinkin I} 


found in the earliest format 


scure and highly puzzling. Ot 
questions regarding then \ 

thor takes up and treats in a indid 
one may be of general interest. | 


deseribed a plant trom (rasp 
to him to present many point 


to the Grayminosperms, to wh 





yews belong, and to this plant he gay 
of Prototaxites. Other investiat 
Carruthers, reg 
the scale, being, in short 
A reinvestigation of the su 
ferent specimens, and es 
examination by Prof, P ' \ 
structure, have Caused Taw 
original view ino ma Vv opeart i 
Tr 1 


aad 
iwids thi 


at 


‘the tissues of sin 
seen to have eXts 


Silurian age, and tonbay 


form f we 


po 


ssibiv s 
' 
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under either of the head It adds nothing | 
to the sum of human ki edge, and very little | 
to tl um of human entertainment That Sir 
Henry Taylor and his correspondents, male and 
Pema ie superior and admirable personages, | 
wi » not deny, All that issert is, that in 
F the letter hich Pro or Dowden has here 
published there is nothing of sufficient impor- 
han or interest to rep one for the trou 
ble of reading them. The greater part of them 
ire written by Sir Henry Taylor himself, and, 

Profe vw Dowden observes in the brief pr 
fa he has prefixed to them Chis volume 
Will interest those readers most who are best 
wquainted with Henry Tayloi Autobiogra- 
phy Now, Sir Henry Taylor, to judge from 
| vna unt of himself, was, to use the jar 

mof the dav, too admirably adapted to his 
environment for the element of conflict to come 
into his lif Rather his life becomes curious 
\ wing What a very pleasant place a civil 

lt world is to live in, if only a man knows 
! to do it, and is tolerably w favored by 
I tu Sir Heury Taylor was a of ne 

i \ reer but on i rl I acon 
picuous exception to t tum of Shelley 
that p ts i rhoin i] rin it they teach 
in ile was a thin but on who 
eouid it pla tl burden and the mys 
tery of all this unint wld vie 
thing apart from and independent of himsel 
H va for many vears, the hief perma 
nent official at the London Colonial Otic but, 

wing litt for either h I r pol tics. he 

\ troubled with no miisgi Ss as to. the 
futu it he Bric Kn or the destiny of 
i! ! nan ra Che world he] lin wasa 
very good orld, abund lv} ed with in 
1 ‘tual men and mpath ie Women ood 

nit ind ls re to be found 
eve " I Wi and children and = friends 
were | as Well as an iple portion of mate 
rial prosper hal, posse these things 
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it He t cthe goods the ls pro him, 
uida if ho othe! 

Such interest as ther n Autobiogra 
phy? ar smainiv from the it particu 
larity Which Sir Henry draws out all the | 
deta ft ustaining sel ntentment, and | 
ul j ound a 1 pla id satisfact 1With him 

f and his surroundings is t! trait whicl 
haracterizes neat ii rs | th \ 

1 fh { espondence No os ns in 
the world outside disturb | equaninity; no | 

. ' ' 
InWard doubts or questionings 4 Luce ripe | 
ple upon its untrou lsurta Seeing, then, | 

it ma of man Sir Hen lavlor . 
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may have been better nen, yet the Lord Rector ee f American Literature, from the 
habe 4 aa ce rder to ly a 3 . - : : aan 
et poston yp elng, im ordet 3 understand t harhest S tent to the Present Lime, 
What small springs mankind may be moved . 

. . ( led and edite | dmund Clarence 
from time to time There came trom hit i , : Edmund Clarenc 
Witha sort of drib ney, the ry mil Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutehinson. In 
meat of small ti Ist su L seas y WoO ues Vols. 1-3. Charles L. Web- 
of cleverness as ! et eitana f ec 
pretension looks at tl 

lever little worldling mbers that f ~~. 
; Sarai e ec ; , : LHREE periods are wvered by the first issues 
twenty years he was er ) eop t é - : 
shine from the cottars ars ‘ . | Of tl Library the Early Colonial, the 
one cannot but wonder how » Sin a 1 rco i! he Re volutionary, ending 
could cast so lurge a shadow, n 1tSi the literature of the Republic will 
The seattered notices which occur in these fill th even remaining volumes: the last five 
letters from ‘‘ the man oft niu ire, pet lL deal with the last half century, and the 
haps, the best things in them Phe * Cort ist two will embrace the years since the out 
spondence,’ indeed, opens with a letter from | break of the civil war. The undertaking seems 
Wordsworth to Taylor, on tl 1 t tous one of much merit, both in design and in 
sms, Which it was hardly kind utior Inevitably in the beginning the 
to have left for p ‘ation historical interest predominates over the lite- 
the following is Taylor's de rary and rhetorical: and perhaps the bighest 
creat poet in B35, We \ ue of tl inpilation as a whole will consist 
a Visitor in his hous in its exhibition of the development of Ameri 
nher iso} thnamont in culture, or civilization, in the broadest 
poh Ss ‘ ( } ( 
i that one 1 | sense of the term Proceeding from Capt. 
Stine und J i Stith, we observe in the tirst volume few 
the littleirans- | . pete , 
portant sour for early colonial history 
Deine ail 1 é : } : 
them. | that ha been overlooked or purposely disre 
hest and deepest thou ded. We should name Leehford’s * Plain 
CRE ORCI, AU ee SUT OR Doral ' rf 1 and John Clarke's ‘ Ill 
i mddly ta byt tt : 
' sof : ' | News trom New England’; the latter particu 
weh at him | i! hve | rlv because of relation to a famous episode 
, Ss his mind « it i the religious intolerance of the Bay Colony, 
weakness or strengtl Tections or van ; : : 

ik l reny | nd beeau the © kers have been so well 

iopportul was afforded ot | ; : 

ne through and throu ve | cared for by the compilers. Clarke was a Bap- 
rson of tl old man eloquent.’ | tist, and, with Obadiah Holmes, was a concrete 
py ith us. and verv social wit! arenas . 4) persecution which Roger Wil- 
evervbody, and we have a variety of people te ; 
me him every day at breakfast and dinne } lian re denounces in very vague terms, not 
fereaca j : | likely to impress themselves on the memory. 
rhis, again, regarding Carlyle, strike Is as|, ; ; : 
as the « eof the Quakers, We are given not 
very good and true: | d 

; } onty tl equally vague Scriptural warnings 

Pie oa ems in bette t } WS | . . 

Marana poate oe ee ead ek e f oppressors, but a specific enume 
und taik iway iustily eo % l . . | 
something to tak ate ant eail in ] \ f cruel 1 ns, as made in the pro 
ind often a sort of charm in it; but les and appeal to Charles IT. by ear-clipt Rouse 
structive talk T never listened to from au 1d Co} 1, Southwick, and other suffering 
Who had read at attempted to t Lf toe : s : , 

ho had id a ida npted to t | New England members of the denomination. 
PiInLONS are 1@ most roufidless and se t ¢ i 5 
pin it is possible to utter: o1 they y | 1 body poetry In the first volume is natu 
are not opinions, f ewilutter t . | rally as sinall as it is poor in quality. Portions 
sip aso scucrnaraehs saresiaas oer | { the Bay Psalm Book and the whole of Peter 
nions in the most dogmati und vi lan- |. . : : - ” 
uave in the course of half an hour. 1 | Folyer’s ** Homely Plea for loleration” are the 
ti is, that they are not inions, but ‘st f instances 
think it is the eat desit to hay bl . 
ays Bel heeba ey \ nd superstition are, by extension, 
nions, and t mi, Which ait ; ; iis 
keeps his nal es | the leading lines of the second volume. To the 
it over t aK tis | Cambr Platform succeeds the Saybrook 
Lidia a tetens os pie Platform: tot harrving of heretics, the har 
ercise suc is } ap Ba 
nears tod ‘nt TV sint ' ial rvil t viteh These aspects are sum- 
concussion and subversion ra than \ med up in ¢ m Mather, who is well repre- 
other.’ . {—m so than any author, not except 

, ‘ ' ne J n Edwards, One might have liked 

here e ot tices of emiunel l 
ind down these lette1 Coleridge, John Stuart : sainuel > ll, but the three pieces 
Mill, Alfred Tennyson, and othet ; juoted ert ly characteristic—his contes- 
interesting « i but five-sixths of t concerning his error in the witchcraft 
res! ve repert ht t trials, his courtship of Madam Winthrop, and 
eSpo i \ rey ( oy t lve 
} +} t : *pell of. epi With this anti-slavery 
Lye put ~ iu iit - * i 
, tier : hut] \ n ept for the authorities cited 
Porl e1y ( nol ou s 
ara 1 macho What Latin the end), the compilers begin a se 

| } 7 P ; rie ft « rpts bearing on the great evil in the 
LAV bie is ti, isa \ t Pu li i 

ae f f { Nee { 1 of American society. Anthony 
I K evel il promta I nN O | ; : 
} f f | Ber Caution and ling to Great Bri 
havi \ rey li { I l ? l 
: ! . f er ae | iar *( nies’ against the slave trade 
Rit if +} ; ‘ ifter an interval of sixty-six years; 
Dut if, asint I it i . . 

f ‘ eee ee ; f this, of se, only a fragment can be 
i , ues Al t i ‘ ‘ A 
Sir Henry 1 Pr I | 
‘ | 
vet vy constrai tl vo | i the t \ i John Woolman appears 
j a 
their timne ing it nd w ! } wit ; s against slavery, wherein 
b t st end f \ n | sy s‘* by that which is immutable.’ 
Inprotitable re 1 that we nriot Samuel H is seconds him in Rhode Island. 
ft to be thus constrained w t ¢ | Frat 1 nothing is quoted on this sub 
( eis a not insign unt unit ry aps was anything available; but 
be t itrins y worth n i Jett might have been drawn upon, and, 
it belong a class 1 ou n t well cl s the extracts from his corre 
pear without an inde 1 vet it iS] s ice, his ‘Notes on Virginia’ deserved, 
Should not t publishers a las ed for manv reasons, to be exemplified in this col- 
e held responsible for this omiussiot lectioz His opinion of the capacity and view 
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that of the agricultural laborer. No wonder, 
therefore, that Mr. Emerson strongly advises 
them to emigrate to milder climates and mor 
fruitful soils; and, with all due deference t 


the Laureate and the cultured classes to whon 


alone his well-known lines apply mes to tl 
conclusion that, ‘‘for the starving peasant of 
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